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from JONATHAN CAPE’S list 


A Foreigner Looks at India P. STAAL 


‘He expresses his views with lucidity, moderation, manliness and 











understanding’ HAROLD NICOLSON in the Telegraph 7s. Od. 


The Mystical Life ROGER BASTIDE 


Translated from the French by H. I. Kynaston-Snell and David 


Waring 7s. Od. 


‘Travels of a Chinese Poet: Tu Fu, Guest of 
Rivers and Lakes FLORENCE AYSCOUGH 


Author of ‘Tu Fu’ and ‘A Chinese Mirror. lilustrated 21s. 


Roll, Jordan, Roll JULIA PETERKIN & DORIS 
ULMANN With ceventy fall page illustrations 


‘Vivid studies of negro life on the cotton plantations, many of her 
chapters are racy stories .. . remarkable portrait studies and other 
photographs by Doris Ulmann.’ ossrrver 12s. 6d. 


Victorian Wallflowers © MALCOLM ELWIN 


‘An admirable and lively volume, scholarly in method, but an enter- 
tainment throughout. Jt is far more than a set of isolated portraits, it 
forms a panorama of periodical literature.” MANcurster GUARDIAN 10s. Od. 


Human History — Professor G. ELLIOT SMITH 


¢ : ’ 7 . = . 
*“ Human History” not only offers an intelligible perspective of our 
human past in continuity, but is certain to mould the inteilectual history 
of the future.’ IH. J. MASSINGIIAM in the Sunday Times. New and revised edition 1 2s. 6d. 


Winged Victory, a novel by V. M. YEATES 


the story of the friendship of young pilots in a Ilying Corps 
Squadron on the Western ['ront 10s. 6d. 
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Houses and Properties 


TOWN & COUNTRY 





afew) For Sale ot To Let 

















































A. T. UNDERWOOD, 


The most Central Office For 


SURREY & SUSSEX 
PROPERTIES OF ALL TYPES 
Estate Offices, Three Bridges, Sussex. 
Crawley 323.) 


(Phone: 





ESHER 


In a quiet leafy avenue, opposite the cricket ground, 
close shops. and Green Line. 10 minutes station. 
( NE OF THE SMALLER HOUSES IN ESHER 
PARK. Dining 17 ft., drawing 18 ft., study, cloaks, 
5 bed, dress, lavatory basins ; central heating ; garage, 
d acre. £2,300. 


W. J. BELL, F.S.1., ESHER, TEL. 12. 





TO BE LET. 
LASTBOURNE (Meads). 
ATTRACTIVE DETACHED RESIDENCE, 
close to sea and Beachy Head ; every modern conveni- 
ence ; 3 reception, loggia, 8 bed., bath. Pretty garden. 
RENT £120 P.A. 


The Superb Furnishings will be Sold by Auction on 
July 19th next. Catalogues of the Auctioneers, 


WHITEMAN & CO., 56 Brompton Road, 5.W. 3. 





TLLTSHIRE (Corsham).—DLet or Sell, pleasant, 
W peaceful residence ; Two reception, four bedrooms, 
two attics, bathroom ; electsic, main drainage. Close 
stations, shops, church ; rent and rates combined £65 ; 
small extras—-garage, pasture.—BRITTON, HAVEN, 
London Road, Chippenham. 





ATTIMORE CLOSE—WELWYN 
YHARMING 3-Bedroom House, among lovely gardéns, 
( quiet, safe for children, £42 p.a. or 21s, per week 
inc. Others 23s. week, to 30s. Tennis, golf and 
swimming close by. Half hour from King’s Cross. Houses 
to purchase £335 — £2,300. ° 
A.B.C. Guide from 
S. P. HOWARD, 


Estate Office, Welwyn Garden City, Herts. 





al y y . 
SONNING, BERKS 
(Adjoining Golf Course.) 

READING 3 MILES. LONDON 35 MILES. 
Professional Man, transferring Practice, has given 
instructions to dispose of his Medium Country Residence 
erected by architect in 1982, on site chosen by owner. 

Detail: 2 Reception Rooms and Study, 6 Bedrooms, 
Nursery ; Offices on model lines. All with first-class 
appointments and on latest labour-saving principles, 
Garden and grounds of 1} acres; tennis lawn, garage, 
electricity, gas, main water. 

Rating Assessment, £88. Schedule “A” £88 5s, 

FREEHOLD £3,500 
Man’s Cottage available nearby (if required) at £525. 
Further particulars, photographs and order to view. 
7 y 
HENRY F. DUNSTER, F.S.I. 


24 KING’S ROAD, READING 





SUSSEX 
IN PERFECT CONDITION 


Near West Sussex Golf Links, between Storrington and 
Pulborough, facing South Downs. Solid stone and brick 
Cottage, tiled roof, oak beams and Inglenook. 3 reception 
and 4 bedrooms, bathroom, cloak-room, 2 w.c.’s, perfect 
central heating, co.’s electric light and power ; fitted 
basins, main water, septic tank drainage ; double garage, 
large workshop, 2) acre garden, pinewood and heather. 
£2,100 freehold 
To view apply by letter: 
WHEATLEY 


Sunya, Roundabouts, West Chiltington, Sussex. 











Several flats, suit professional peo- 

ple ; one minute of Park and "buses ; quick aecess 
to West End, Whitehall Bloomsbury, &e. 1 bedroom, 
bathroom, sitting-room, kitchen. All electric, entirely 
self-contained. Rents from £65 to £90 p.a. incl. 

Sole Agents, 
Hearty & Baker, 9 Stanhope Terrace, Gloucester 
Gate, N.W.1. Museum 1676. 


LGENTS PARK 












Architects : Coleridge Jennings & Soimenow 


FLATS amidst charming Woodland Gardens 
adjoining PUTNEY HEATH Probably the most beautiful 


development jn London. 
COMPLETE WITH EVERY MODERN REFINEMENT, 


INCLUDING CENTRAL HEATING, CONSTANT HOT M A N O R 
WATER, PASSENGER LIFTS, TENNIS COURTS WILL 


BE AVAILABLE. 
BLOCKS FACE LOVELY SCENERY. OPENING ON 
PUTNEY HILL, PUTNEY, 
S.W.15. 


TO PUTNEY HEATH. 
INCLUSIVE RENTALS, £180 to £350 
GARAGES AVAILABLE. 

CALL OR WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE. Phone : Putney 2166 

Builder Owners : JOHN LAING & SON, Led. 























NEAR GUILDFORD, SURREY 


*“ THE WARREN ESTATE.” 

HOUSES OF DIGNITY 

AND DISTINCTION. 

4 bedrooms, bath, 2  reception- 
rooms, &c. Parquet floors. Alb con- 
veniences. Garage. 

QUARTER OF AN ACRE OF LAND, 
Klectric trains to London. 
FROM £1,325 FREEHOLD. 

Brochure from: 

BUCKMASTER & WILLIAMS, F.A.L., 

33, Furnival Street, E.C.4. Hol. 1036. 








WHITEMAN & Ci 


Kens. 0026/7, 





‘ 


56 BROMPTON ROAD, S.W. 3. Tel. : 





IN A CHARMING HAMPSHIRE 

n al VILLAGE 

or let a goo -C1ass . A Partly Thatched House over 200 vears old. 

‘ 6 Bedrooms, 3 Reception, Bathroom, old timbered Barn 

and tiled Workshop and Garage. Own water and E.L. 
SECLUDED GARDEN—1 ACRE 
PRICE £1,200 FREEHOLD 


> WHITEMAN & CO., as above. Fol'o 3106. 
. 


Do you wish to buy, sell, 


house property 





ON THE EDGE OF THE 
NEW FOREST 
An attractive Country Cottage between Brockenhurst 
and Lymington. 4 Bedrooms, 2 Reception, Bathroom 
Large Double Garage. Co.’s water and E.L. Central 
Heating. Garden and Field. . 
PRICE £1,750 FREEHOLD 


WHITEMAN & CO., as above. Folio 3117. 


Then why not announce the fact 
to the many thousands of readers 


who see this.feature each week ? 





Rates are: 1/6 per line (a line 
» |WITH BEAUTIFUL VIEWS OVER 
THE SOUTH DOWNS 
Solid Stone and Brick Cottage near to the West 
Sussex Golf Links. With old tiled roof, oak beams and 
inglenook. »4 Bedrooms, 3 Reception, Bathroom and 
Cloakroom. Co.’s E.L. -and Power. Main water. 
Central Heating. Double Garage and Workshop. 
BEAU TIFUL-GARDENS OF PINEWOOD AND 
HEATHER AND ALSO SEPARATE PASTURE 
LAND—5 ACRES. 

PRICE £2,100 FREEHOLD 


WHITEMAN & CO., as above. Folio 3122. 


averages 36 letters). ‘Copy’ 
can be accepted up to Wednesday 
for publication on Friday of the 


same week. 
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The Spirit of Giving 


The spirit in which a gift is made is the main factor 
in determining the rate of exchange when the money is 
transformed into spiritual value. 


As there are yet hundreds of millions of human beings 
_who have neither read nor even heard the Gospel 
| message, the Bible Society asks not only for additional 
| contributions, but that all gifts for its work may fufl 
two conditions : — 


1. That whether they be great or small, they may 
express our love for God and so for our neighbour. The 
spikenard which Mary poured over Jesus was costly in 
itself. It was not merely its intrinsic value that gave it 
merit, but also the spirit that prompted it. Mary’s heart 
was in it. This is the secret of effective giving, and that 
is why Our Lord wanted the whole world to know what 
Mary did. 

2. That our gifts may be accompanied by the prayer 
- that the Holy Spirit may go with every volume we pro- 
vide, so that each may be a messenger of life to souls 
seeking God, if haply they might feel after Him and 
find Him. 


Gifts will be gratefully received and acknowledged by 


the Secretaries, 
BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, 
146, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 





























TABLE WATER 
B | 5 C U T Dice _ 


WITH CHEESE 
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MADE ONLY BY CARR'S OF CARLISLE 
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Pull the Rubber Tab. 
This releases Vacuum 
and allows tin to open. 





‘Its a great 


Iobacco’ 
~perfectly packed 


“,.. and if one built monuments to all 
benefactors of a size in proportion to the 
benefits they conferred, the originators of 
Barneys would surely have one as big as 
Wembley.” These are a Bromley smoket’s 
own words—which we reproduce with- 
out vanity, or false modesty. Making 
Tobacco is our business 3; we do it well 
because it is iz us to do so... also it is 
sound policy, as Barneys is ever growing. 


Barneys is a good Tobacco. It is not certain to 
meet your need, but it has given greater pipe-joy 
to numbers who previously had tried many 
brands ovet many years, in the search for a 
Tobacco they could really enjoy. And this thing 
gs certain: No other Tobacco packing to-day 
can ensure the same degree of freshness as the 
Barneys “EverFresh” Tin; wherever you buy 
Barneys, you get it Factory-fresh. 


Barneys 





(195) 





BARNEYS IDEAL 
In three strengths: 1/2d. oz. 


Barneys medium suits the aver- 
age smoker; Parsons Pleasure 
is mild... for gentler palates 
and for the beginner-with- 
the-pipe. Punchbowle is full 
strength, strong, cool and 
deeply satisfying, much 
favoured by the big men of 
Sport and Outdoors. 


BARNEYS EMPIRE 
“The best Empire yet”. .104d. oz. 


Here is an Empire Mixture 
carrying on the Barneys tradi- 
tion; blended with the same 
care and skill, packed as only 
John Sinclair Tobaccos are 
packed... yet soldat the peice 
of ordinary Fmpire blends: a 
high-priced Mixture in most 








things but price. 
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BLUE S AR never give a 
' Walt Whitman wrote: When I 
give I give myself. In our Musings = 
: ‘ . No. 
of a Mineral Water Manufacturer pits 
we tried, not altogether unsuccess- 
ON THE PERFECT SHIP fully we believe, to put ourselves 
For all ages and all tastes there is no holiday to equal P aon spate 2 
a Cruise on the “Arandora Star”! Health, happiness, on paper. But as few bought the Lea 
new friends, new scenes and a new joy in life come book we conclu no one wants 
to all on board. Dancing, Sports and Bathing for those ates ve conclude 7 
who want them. Peace and quiet for those needing us—at half-a-crown a time anyway. There- 
rest. Sunshine and romantic travel for all. Perfect . AS 
Cuisine and Service. Beautiful Ballroom and first-class fore we have decided to give ourselves 
Orchestra. Fine Sports Decks. Sheltered Sun-decks. j MID 
Open-air tiled Swimming Pool and Lido. Latest talking away, that is our book, to any who S 
films. Every cabin a spacious state-room-de-luxe. mT k f : “wel , es he; 7 
, ask cely, write i 
FORTHCOMING CRUISES INCLUDE ee ee a ee ee "1 
JULY 14th For 20 Days AUG. 18th For 19 Days name so that we can read it. Fortunately 
From 30 Gns. To Iceland, The From 30 Gns. To Norway, : 2 I 
=e. fe people seem willing to pay for our Ginger ' 
Norwegian Fjords. SEPT. 8th For 19 Days — oe a - , 
AUG. 4 For 13 Days From 34 Gns. To Algiers, Ale, Tonic ater, etc. ad we I 
From 20 Gns. To Oslo, Tripoli, Naples (for Pompeii, etc.), ; , I 
Bergen, Copenhagen, and the Barcelona, Gibraltar (for Alge- to live on literature alone the 
Norwegian Fjords. ciras) and Lisbon. Co 
R NDOR ST R outlook would be blank indeed ! ee 
ARA A A : 
TH 
BEAUTIFUL CRUISE BROCHURES ) a 
FREE ON APPLICATION SS ie 
THE BLUE STAR LINE , ” 
3, Lower Regent Street, London, S.W.1; + syap os 
40, St. Mary Axe, London, E.C. 3, and Principal Agents. BELFAST 
cvs—487 "1 


Mr. John 
Masefield 
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The Famous Poet Laureate, a 

. mi 

writes: of 

“Cancer is one of 

the most terrible sg 

= . Sl 

enemies life has. The J 

men and women who King Edward's Hospital Fund, acting for st 

e ° 4) 

are fighting Cancer an Anonymous Friend, has promised to give e 

are the soldiers most i 

{ 

“OGRE vo srr || | MGDRFIELDS : 

The special work of The Cancer now in the World. t 

lospital (Free) and _ of its £4,500 on condition that the New Exten- 1 
various Department tails par pe to oe 

o e s entails par- . ° i 
icinky ny ee, Tee Che oe ot ie sion is opened free from debt. To claim ) 
total cost of maintenance is this gift £14,000 must be raised by the end i 


approximately £50,000 per Curse and a means 5 ah 
. sen 4 ° ° Oo e year. 
annum. At the present time a of destroying it. At ¥ 


large Bank overdraft is stil] out- 


standing, and it is ea tl 
haved that cafficient donates, least help them to WILL YOU PLEASE HELP? 


and subscriptions will be forth- help those suffering < 


coming at an early date to free f .* ( 
the Hospital of this burden. rom lt. Moorfields Eye City Road, \ 
London, E.C.1 


Please send a Special Gift to the Secretary: ‘ 
Hospital 


Che 
Cancer Hospital 


( FREE ) 


FULHAM ROAD — LONDON, S.W.3 
Bankers: Coutts & Co., 440, Strand, London, W.C. 2 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


HE results of the provincial elections in Ontario 
and Saskatchewan may be indirectly of Imperial 
importance. They do not, of course, affect the com- 
position of the present Federal Government. Mr. 
Bennett has his majority, and can keep it till the dissolu- 
tion, which need not take place for another twelve 
months yet. But the sweeping and unexpected victory 
of the Liberals in Ontario—inflexibly Conservative for 
a gcneration—together with a no less decisive suecess 
in Saskatchewan, appears to forcbode inevitably the 
substitution of a Liberal for a Conservative Government 
after next year’s Federal elections. Other omens, less 
striking but sufficiently instructive, such as the provincial 
elections in British Columbia and Nova Scotia and the 
results of reeent by-elections, all point in the same 
direction. The appearance of Mr. Mackenzie King in 
place of Mr. Bennett as Canada’s chief negotiator when 
the Ottawa Conference decisions come up for review 
may make a substantial difference to the whole Empire. 
Mr. Bennett was the dominating figure at the Conference 
und no ene can complain that he ever wearied in his 
fight for Canadian interests. Mr. Mackenzie King is 
against the Conservative high tariff policy, and while 
under a Liberal régime British manufacturers might 
get easier access to Canadian markets, they might find 
competition there intensified as the result of reciprocity 
agreements between Canada and the United States. 
% * x * 


Freer Trade with France 

The details of Mr. Runciman’s Trade Agreement with 
France are confidential pending definitive signature. 
But it is known that it will end, if adopted, the long 
series of bickering trade reprisals between the two 
countries which have been piling up ever since Great 
Britain went off the gold standard. That is matter for 


whole-hearted congratulation. Though it is probable 
that France has suffered more by the conflict than we, 
and certain that, in our view, she was more responsible 
for its origin and continuance, there is no doubt that 
we too have lost heavily by the unnatural interruption 
of our commerce with the greatest of our near neigh- 
bours in Europe. The demolition of barriers should 
help to revive industry in both countries, and to undo 
the very bad example which their development has 
been setting to the rest of the world. A diflicult point 
arises, however, as to the interest of our agricultural 
and horticultural producers (with which we deal more 
fully in a later page). Nothing in the past handicapped 
English vegetable-growing and fruit-growing so much 
as French competition skimming the cream off their 
markets. 
* * * * 

The Traffic in Arms 

The news that Great Britain, the United States and 
France have agreed at Geneva on a plan for control of 
the arms traffic is something, though several nations 
whose acceptance of any plan is vital have not yet 
accepted this one. (What a single nation can do in the 
wav of obstruction is shown by Italy’s decision to 
make her acceptance of the Paraguay-Bolivia arms 
embargo conditional on the fulfilment of existing con- 
tracts, which run for ten years, and the assent of Japan, 
which is not in fact sending arms to either combatant.) 
The new arms-control scheme seems to be modelled on 
the export and import certificate system which has 
worked so well in the case of opium. Every export has 
to be licensed by the Government of the exporting 
country, and the licence will only be granted on receipt 
of a certificate from the Government of the importing 
country that the transaction is approved by it. Par- 
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ticulars of every transaction are reported to an inter- 
national body, which in this case will be the Permanent 
Disarmament Commission. This does not, of course, 
involve any abolition of the private manufacture of 
arms, to whose admitted evils the League of Nations 
Covenant draws pointed attention, but it docs involve 
national control and international publicity. It is not 
a heroic proposal, but it is better than nothing. 

x * S % 
The Indian Delays 

The persistent rumours that the publication of the 

Report of the Joint Select Committee on India will be 
delayed until October are very disquieting. That would 
mean that the Government of India Bill would not be 
presented for the Royal Assent at the earliest until the 
end of July of next year. There are suggestions that it 
may be delayed until 1936. It is argued in defence of 
the committee’s procrastination that as a result of it 
the Government’s final proposals will not figure as 
the dominant topic at the forthcoming elections 
for the Indian Assembly. But whether the proposals 
have been published or not the character of the new 
constitution is bound to be the only issue for India. 
This delay will merely exacerbate Indian opinion at 
the moment more friendly disposed than at any time since 
the Irwin-Gandhi pact. It was as long ago as 1927 that 
the Simon Commission was appointed. Since then there 
have been three Round Table Conferences, and the Joint 
Select Committee has already been in existence for over 
a year. Procrastination can be as disastrous as preci- 
pitaney. Each month of further delay in the publication 
of the Select Committee’s Report is likely to render more 
unfavourable the atmosphere in which India will receive 
its recommendations. It is to be hoped that Lord 
Willingdon, who arrives in this country at an opportune 
moment, will press that point strongly on Ministers, 

* * * * 
Letting Peace Slide 

The statement in a later page, in which Mr. Lloyd 

George elaborates some remarks he made recently about 
the power of the British Empire to impose peace on the 
world, will be read with considerable interest. It is no 
doubt easy to criticize someone else’s conduct of foreign 
affairs, but the particular criticisms Mr. Lloyd George 
makes of the foreign policy of the present Government 
take a great deal of refuting. That is true notably of the 
charge that other countries are left in perpetual uncer- 
tainty as to where this country stands on a varicty of 
important questions. What Mr. Lloyd George does not 
make entirely clear is where he would stand himself— 
whether, for example, he is for upholding the collective 
system by effective action in case of need, and how far he 
would have been prepared to go in the case of the 
Manchurian dispute. That is in reality the crux of the 
whole question. The same problem is raised by the 
American ministers of religion who, as another article in 
this issue shows, have declared themselves so decisively 
against war in any form. That will not in itself keep the 
world from war. The construction and resolute main- 
tenance of an organized peace system may. 

* * * * 


Paying America in Kind 

In a letter to The Times, Mr. R. D. Holt, the well- 
known ship-owner, makes a nuimber of suggestions as 
to how Great Britain could pay her debt to the United 
States in kind. Assuming that we gave the Washington 
Treasury a sterling credit on the Bank of England 
equivalent to the dollar debt, that Treasury could then 
act as purchaser of British goods and services on behalf 
of American citizens. E.g., if an American citizen 


oo 


wanted to travel to Europe by a British steamship, he 
would pay at Washington in dollars, which the Treasury 
there would pocket, while the British steamship company 
would be reimbursed out of thé Bank of England credit, 
And so with half a dozen other classes of transaction, 
which Mr. Holt enumerates. The weak point about his 
list is that most of them are transactions which occur 
already; and the payments in their existing for 
play an indispensable part in regulating the existing 
exchange, and enabling us to pay for the raw cotton, 
tobacco, petroleum, films, cars, cash registers, and 
patent oil stoves which we import from the United 
States. Additional American purchases in some for 
are needed for any solution. Of course, if Mr. Holt’s 
scheme caused more Americans to travel by Cunard boats 
and fewer by French, German, or other foreign lines, jt 
would to that extent help; but such margins, however 
welcome to the Cunard, could not go far towards a total 
so large as the debt. His suggestion that we should build 
warships for the American Navy involves larger suns, 
But it has been made before ; and the Steel Trust would 
have a good deal to say before it was accepted, 
* * * * 


The Diminution of Crime 

Perhaps the most striking feature of the crime statistics 
for 1932 (published this week) is the continued fall in 
the convictions for drunkenness. In_ the five-year 
period 1925-29 they averaged 68,491 a year; in the 
years 1930, 1931 and 1932 they were 58,609, 46,846 and 
33,858 respectively. Thus the 1932 figure was actually 
less than half the average of the 1925-29 quinquennium ; 
and that for no freak reason, but as part of a drop con- 
tinuous as well as swift. With it, very naturally, went 
a drop in assaults, which in 1925-29 averaged 29,000 
and in 1932 were only 19,299. Such changes mean a 
real ascent in social civilization. Turning to indictable 
offences (which cover what are called crimes in ordinary 
parlance), we find totals distinctly lower than they were 
a few years ago, and the more remarkable when the 
economic conditions of 1932 are allowed for. Almost 
exactly two-thirds of the convictions in adult courts 
were dealt with by way of fines, recognizances and 
probation orders; but it is not satisfactory that in 
some 18 per cent. of the cases there were sentences of 
imprisonment for three months and under, since the 
mischief of short sentences is now universally recog- 
nized by experts. Young people account for a_ big 
proportion of these offences ; but that they do so is at 
least partly due to lessened recidivism and fewer adult 
offenders. 

* * * * 


Congress Goes Home 

The members of a Congress which has made history 
in the United States as no one of its 72 predecessors did 
went their several ways from Washington on Tuesday, 
having in fifteen months passed legislation which will 
leave the social and industrial structure of the country 
permanently changed. 'The predominance of the Presi- 
dent, unchallenged in the first six months after his 
inauguration, was asserted in the face of some opposition 
later, his desires in the matter of international debts in 
particular having to be subordinated to the prejudices 
of Senators and Congressmen. For six months now — 
except in the unlikely event of a special session having 
to be called—the President will govern without Congress, 
and before debates begin again in the Capitol elections 
for the whole of the House and one-third of the Senate 
will have been held. That, of course, will be the real 
test for the President. Astonishing as Mr. Roosevelt's 
achievements have been, a President regularly counts on 
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a fairly free hand in his first two years, with the odds The Week in Parliament 
in the Congressional elections at the end of that period in Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes: Debates 


his favour, and his real struggle coming when he stands 
for re-election after four years. But Mr. Franklin 
Roosevelt’s first spell of office has been so cataclysmic 
that ordinary standards lapse. In all the circumstances 
the popular support he still commands, if certain un- 
official straw votes are a just criterion, is remarkable. 
* * * * 
The State and Petroleum 
The Government’s case for the State ownership of 
any undiscovered supplies of petroleum in this country 
js unanswerable. Oil is no respecter of landlords’ 
boundaries. A prospector who sinks a well in one man’s 
Jand may find himself faced with claims from half a dozen 
other landlords who would be able to find a plausible 
pretext for asserting that oil was being drawn from 
under their lands. Opportunities for litigation are 
innumerable. ‘* But if oil,” argue the opposition, “* why 
not coal?’ And indeed why not ?. The nationalization of 
coal royalties was advocated by the Sankey Commission 
of 1919 and the Samuel Commission of 1926, It has 
even been approved recently by Lord Gainford himself, 
who is President of the Coal Industry Society. The 
critics are quite right in their contention that there is no 
logical distinction in regard to the nationalization of 
royalties between coal and oil. The second step might 
well follow the first. 
X* x * * 
Shop Workers’ Hours 
The Shop Hours Act is being subjected to searching 
and wholesome criticism in its passage through Com- 
mittee. At one time the Government threatened to 
drop the Bill owing to a defeat on the question of post- 
poning the operation of the 48-hour week in shops until 
the end of 1986. They have now announced that they 
will persist with the Bill, but that they will ask the House 
to revise, in the Report stage, the decision made by the 
Committee that the clause should become operative at 
the end of 1984. Their justification for their insistence 
is the difficulty of getting employers concerned to agree 
to the abandonment of a transitional period before the 
48-hour week becomes statutory. The opposition of 
these interests has been put up by every Government 
since the War as the excuse for not introducing this 
urgent social legislation. Now that the National 
Government has at last faced up to them, it ought not 
to spoil its work by a display of weakness of this kind. 
The scandal of young shop workers’ hours is admitted by 
all. There is no justification for tolerating it for two 
years longer simply for the convenience of employers. 
* * * * 
Co-ordinating Hospital Work 
Sir George Newman certainly had the greater weight 
of opinion behind him when he again urged the other 
day that, instead of ultimately putting all hospitals on 
the rates and taxes, it is wiser to combine voluntary 
and municipal hospitals in a co-operative system—* a 
system of unity rather than uniformity.” Such a policy 
corresponds best to what he called “* the peculiar English 
genius for practical compromise between collectivism 
and individualism.” But it does not mean leaving 
things exactly as they are. It implies developing 
effective consultation and co-operation between the 
local authorities and representative committees of the 
voluntary hospitals and their medical and surgical 
staffs. To such consultation the local authorities are 
now impelled by statute; but it cannot take place 
unless the voluntary hospitals establish a representative 
committee. In the areas of three county councils and 
fourteen county boroughs this has not yet been done. 


in the House of Commons are improving in quality. 
After the old-style dog-fight on the Report of the 
Committee of Privileges there came last Tuesday a 
really brilliant discussion on the Rill to encourage the 
search for oil in the British Isles. The Government, the 
Labour Party and the Liberal Party all took the measure 
to mean that if oil were found, its development should 
not proceed haphazard as had the development of coal 
mining. The Labour Party seemed to think in addition 
that it meant that the Crown, which is to be the royalty 
owner, might conduct the search and own the wells, 
but Mr. Runciman made it plain enough that the Bill 
was intended to facilitate the search for oil by the large 
oil companies. This led Lord Hartington, who has actually 
found oil on his property, to suspect some surrender by 
the Government to oil trusts; and he said so in the 
kind of knowledgeable speech which the House loves. 
Sir Arnold Wilson, with the great authority of an oil 
expert, contradicted most of his statements and _ all 
his conclusions; and Lord Eustace Perey developed 
with great effect the argument that a halfpennyworth 
of the tar of defending indefensible claims for private 
property might spoil the whole ship in which the 
principle of private property had safely voyaged for 
generations. In the end the division once again separated 
the Diehards from the rest of the House, and the 
minority numbered only 29. 
* x a aK 

On Monday a debate equally good in patches took 
place on a Labour amendment to the Finance Bill. 
Mr. George Hall suavely suggested that if the special 
duties on Irish goods were abolished, peace with the 
Irish Free State would follow. Mr. Chamberlain handled 
the answer in place of Mr. Thomas, and did it very 
much better. His point was that the duties effectively 
compensated the British taxpayer for two-thirds of the 
Irish default ; that the Irish default was due to politics 
and not to penury; and that condonation of it would 
not shake Mr. de Valera’s dreams of a Republic. This 
speech was particularly’ valuable in disposing of the 
facile argument that a nation which had suspended 
payment of war debts to the United States had no 
moral right to insist upon being paid any other kind 
of debt. The same day also witnessed an assault upon 
the fuel oil duty, and the case against taxing industrial 
fuel was ably put by Sir Robert Hamilton. Mr. 
Chamberlain, who has been getting more than the 
anticipated revenue from the tax, was unmoved by 
anything except a plea to exempt aviation petrol. He 
made the curious answer that those who wanted this 
exemption in the interests of national defence had 
better persuade the Air Ministry to back their desire 
in the Cabinet. 

* S % 

Probably the best debate of all was that upon the 
disorders at the Fascist meeting in Olympia. The 
honours were carried off by Mr. T. J. O'Connor, because 
he made full allowance for the feelings aroused by the 
growing practice of the organized interruption of 
political meetings—a practice which explains all the 
rare expressions of sympathy for the conduct of the 
Fascists heard in the House ; but nevertheless he con- 
demned this instance of organized brutality in the 
ejection of interrupters, which seemed in many cases to 
have been deliberately provoked. Mr. Geoffrey Lloyd 
was also good, and Mr. Kingsley Griffith: as always, 
very neat. Sir John Gilmour's suggestion of an inter- 
party conference on how to preserve both free speech 
end order was deservedly popular, 
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HE world, after riveting its attention on the Hitler- 
Mussolini conversations at Venice, and learning 
nothing of them, has decided that they were simply 
conversations between Herr Hitler and Signor Mussolinj 
after all. That Austria and disarmament were discussed 
is certain enough in the nature of things, but no 
formal agreements on either question were to be 
expected, and the fruits of the German Chancellor's visit 
to Italy are more likely to be revealed by his actions than 
by his words. If he puts a check on anti-Dollfuss activity 
in Germany, however privately, the world will have 
reason to welcome the initiative that led to the interviews 
at Venice. That initiative, it is significant to recall, was 
‘taken not by the host, Signor Mussolini, but by his guest. 
Herr Hitler, in other words, went to Venice not because 
he was asked to go there, but because he wanted to go. 
The reason for his going is not far to seek. Germany is 
acutely sensible of her isolation. She has contributed 
Jargely to it by her ill-judged abandonment of the League 
of Nations, but consciousness of that will not necessarily 
commend the consequenees of her action to her. 
France, Russia and the Little Entente are concerting 
policies which can easily be interpreted, and in Berlin 
must inevitably be interpreted, as directed towards the 
encirclement of Germany—the old Einkreisung, which 
played so large a psychological part in the years before 
the War. Germany's need of friends is manifest, and it is 
of some significance that Herr Hitler should turn first 
to a statesman with whom it was obvious that he could 
reach no understanding unless he was ready to modify 
his policy regarding Austria. 

It is safe to venture rather further into the reign of 
hypothesis than this. Herr Hitler's régime is not voyaging 
through such tranquil waters at home that he can afford 
to have his attention distracted by disagreements abroad. 
The Polish problem must be disposed of for 10 years 
at least. A moderate settlement must be accepted in 
the Saar. Reasonable disarmament proposals must be 
framed. An understanding must be established with 
Italy even if it means slowing down the pace of the 
inti-Austrian, or at any rate the anti-Dollfuss, propaganda. 
That hypothesis may not be completely accurate, but 
it least it is highly plausible. For signs are multiplying 
that things are going ill with the National-Socialist State. 
The fabric, already creaking, threatens actually to crack, 
not so seriously as to threaten breakdown, but seriously 
enough to cause the Chancellor and some of his colleagues 
genuine alarm. 

Isolated examples of hostility to the régime are a 
dangerously flimsy foundation to rest serious conclu- 
sions on, but cumulatively they may amount to some- 
thing that demands attention. And in fact there is 
an accumulation of examples today. It is because of 
their existence that Dr. Goebbels felt it incumbent on 
him, as Minister for Enlightenment and Propaganda, 
to Jaunch a campaign against carpers and critics, and 
on Monday of this week took the remarkable course 
of suppressing all reports of a speech in which his colleague, 
Herr yon Papen, who is Vice-Chancellor of the German 
Reich—but not a Nazi—protested with spirit against the 
attempts to crush all freedom of expression in Germany. 
The full significance of this clash between the Right and 
Left in the Cabinet—for Herr von Papen represents the 


Junkers and is a close friend of President Hindenburg— 
has still to be revealed, though the affair will probably 
enough be glossed over for the moment. In other 
quarters signs of latent unrest have made themselves 





IS HITLERISM CRACKING ? 


visible. 


Such minor manifestations as_ those among 
the students at Heidelberg and Bonn confirm the 
impression that the present generation of German 
students is by no means Nazi in its sympathies, for 
it did after all go to the universities to learn, and it 
realizes what it means to university teaching when 
professors and lecturers by the hundred lose their positions 
and see them filled by incompetent Nazi job-hunters, 

The developments in the Protestant Chureh dispute 
are much more important. In the battle precipitated by 
attempts to establish the authority of the State in the 
realm of the spirit the dissident pastors are in a 
stronger position today than ever before—as may be 
gauged by the fact that the impending resignation of the 
Reich Bishop Dr. Mueller is confidently predicted, and 
his so-called Chief of Staff, Dr. Oberheid, has been given 
extended leave and will probably not take up his office 
again at all. At the same time the protesting pastors, 
having formed what is to be called the Free Reich Synod, 
are firmly resisting all patched-up compromise with the 
State-supported hierarchy. Dr. von Bodelschwingh, 
who had been chosen as head of the unified German 
Protestant Church before Dr. Mueller came on the scene 
at all, has been offered the Bishopric of Westphalia and 
refused it, and the Bishops of Bavaria and Wurtemberg 
a week ago declined attendance at an official conference 
of Church leaders at Wittenberg, and went to a Free 
Synod meeting at Frankfurt instead. Meanwhile the 
whole controversy is given a sharper turn by the sentences 
passed at Schwerin on five young pastors who had simply 
enunciated from their pulpits the principles on which the 
whole opposition movement rests, three of them being 
condemned to terms of imprisonment from six months 
downwards, and the other two fined, with imprisonment 
as an alternative. When the conflict with the authorities 
has gone so far there must either be further embitterment 
or capitulation by the Government, with the resignation 
of Reich Bishop Mueller as its outward sign. 

More serious still for the Government are the growing 
economic difficulties. The default on all Germany's 
external obligations is, of course, ascribed by the Press 
to the nefarious policy of the victorious Powers and 
nothing else. But the fact that under a National Socialist 
Government German exports have been reduced to so 
disastrous a level that there is no foreign exchange 
available for the purchase even of essential imports 
cannot be disguised. And confidence in the capacity 
of the Nazi leaders is not such as to lead men of intelligence 
to acquiesce blindly in the straits to which their admin- 
istration has reduced the country. Small wonder that 
Dr. Goebbels is alarmed at the growth of the army of 
carpers and critics. For the foreign observer, no 
doubt, all the tendency is to exaggerate the dis- 
content. However difficult it may be to imagine lite 
in a Press-censored country, it is essential to realize that 
half the facts mentioned in this article—perfectly 
familiar to English readers because there are English 
correspondents in Germany—have never appeared in 
the German papers and are still unknown to the German 
public. That gives the Government temporarily an 
enormous advantage, though it may react against it 
in the event of serious trouble, since a Press in which no 
one retains confidence or places credence will be impotent 
to create reassurance or rally support. That there are 
rifts in the Government ranks the treatment of von 
Papen by Goebbels plainly shows. That the Reichswehr 
officers, under General von Fritsch, are by no means 
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enamoured of the Nazi régime is well known, though there 
js some difference of opinion as to how rapidly the large 
drafts of new rank-and-file recruits, many of them former 
Storm Troopers, are assimilating Reichswehr traditions 
and breaking away from their old associations. A break- 
down of the Nazi régime is not a light thing to contemplate, 
even for those who have the strongest reasons for desiring 
jt, for no one knows what the alternatives might be. 
One, undoubtedly, is Communism, which would bring 
as much injustice as the present system and add chaos 


to it. Another is a semi-military dictatorship, with Herr 
Hitler (whose personal popularity is still great) still as 
Chancellor, but depending for his authority on the 
Reichswehr, not on irregular forces. That might well 
be the safest initial move towards a régime more stable 
and more broadly based. There is good ground for 
regarding a political intervention by the Reichswehr 
as a serious possibility. For the Government to have 
to rely on a national rather than on a party force would 
not be a change for the worse. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND TRADE 


“MNWO ideas,” said a shrewd and moderate observer 

the other day, “have come to dominate the 
peoples of every civilized country —first, an intense desire 
for increased wealth and material prosperity ; secondly, 
a conviction that it is the business of Governments 
to confer it. ‘To this Great Britain is no exception. Our 
electors stake their votes on cconomic expectation. 
Of the vast ‘ unattached > body among them, who now 
decide the fate of pollings, nearly every individual, 
when confronted with a choice between alternative 
Governments, asks himself or herself but one question-— 
‘Under which am I likely to be better off %°—and 
according to the answer the vote is cast. So it was in 
1920, and so, too, beyond question, in 1931.” 

The failure of the Labour Government between 1929 
and 19381 to deliver the goods, in that speaker's sense, 
became obvious. The numbers of the unemployed rose 
vastly during their term of office. and the crescendo of 
bad trade hit nearly every pocket in the country. Whether 
what they did helped this to happen is a fair topic 
for party dispute. But that they failed, in fact, to prevent 
it rom happening was visible to everybody ; and on 
that they were condemned. What of their successors, 
who now hold office?) From the very early days, when 
Great Britain was driven off gold, there has been a slow 
but pretty steady improvement, a succession of small 
changes for the better, whose cumulative effect over 
20 months has been not inconsiderable, though it still 
leaves great aggregates of unemployment and discontent. 
How far, if at all, has it resulted from the Government’s 
policy 2? Would it have been less or greater if any given 
feature of that policy—protective tariffs, or the Ottawa 
agreements, or the trade agreements with certain other 
countries, or the ban on foreign investments, or the other 
restrictive policies which led up to the conversion of the 
War Loan, or the Elliot agricultural poliey—had been 
Asked on a party platform, such questions, 
But a serious and 


omitted. 
of course, are promptly answered. 
scientific reply is not so easily come by. 

An interesting attempt toward providing answers has 
been made this week by the Federation of British Indus- 
tries. The Federation’s memorandum is on the whole in 
the Government’s favour, though it admits many loop- 
holes for doubt. The tariff, it finds, has greatly improved 
the position in the home market. But it adds the warn- 
ing that the improvement may be lost if other countries 
depreciate their currencies further—thereby inviting the 
question, how far the depreciation of our own currency 
did, in fact, cause the improvement with which the tariff 
is credited. So again it notes with emphasis that the 
tariff “has not had the adverse effect on the export 
trade predicted by the opponents of Protection.” But 
it adds that this ‘ cannot be considered a stabilized posi- 
tion owing to the possibility of currency manipulation 
or other measures by foreign countries ” ; and so similarly 


sets us asking whether what saved the tariff from 


injuring our exports was not the British currency depre- 
ciation which synchronized with it. And here we notice a 
fundamental difference between the tariff problem as it is 
today and as if was when Mr. Joseph Chamberlain 
and Mr. Asquith debated it 30 vears ago. Then all cur- 
rencies were on a metal standard, and nobody (save the 
bimetallists in certain monometallic countries) had any 
idea of depreciating them. But now currency depreciation 
in one country or another is an almost daily expectation, 
and is conceived not merely as a misfortune to be shunned 
but as a weapon to be brandished. 

The Federation’s memorandum is equally cautious 
about the trade agreements. It notes that, on the avail- 
able trade figures, the Dominions have done better out of 
Ottawa than we. But “the area of the world covered 
by the Ottawa and foreign trade agreements has been the 
most satisfactory for British export trade.” Yet for that 
it finds other contributory causes—a production comple- 
mentary to Great Britain's and a currency generally 
linked to sterling—bhbetween whose effect and that of the 
agreements it is “ premature to decide.” And here it 
brings us to what is perhaps the most fundamental 
* Complementary production ” must 
lt is no 


question of all. 
lie at the root of any fruitful trade agreement. 
good hoping to sell unless we are prepared to buy. But 
what precisely are we prepared to buy today ? 

3efore 1914 what happened, broadly speaking, was that 
we bought raw materials and food, and sold the products 
of manufacture and mining. Today we are still open 
to buy raw materials; but our market for imported 
meat, bacon, cheese, butter, and even wheat is affected 
by the new policy of reviving our island’s agriculture. 
For that policy in the large much may be said ; particularly 
since one of our main streams of export—products of 
mining—has so materially shrunk. But it is a question 
of degree. No one seriously disputes that the money 
cost of home-produced food must be higher than that of 
foreign. But that is another way of saying that, so far 
as we divert home labour from industry to agriculture, we 
make it less productive, lower the gross value of the 
national output, and pro tanto the average standard of 
life. Up to a point there may be valid reasons for doing 
this—the need for a more balanced home production 
and for a lessened dependence on export trade, with all 
the vicissitudes and instabilities to which tariff and 
currency manoeuvres expose it. But it is, it must be 
repeated, a question of degree; and its settlement, 
which is extemely urgent, needs to be determined, not at 
haphazard, but after utilizing systematically all the best 
economic advice available. * Only,” notes the Federation’s 
memorandum, “ when the economic limits of agricultural 
development in Great Britain have been envisaged, 
will it be possible to pursue a co-ordinated policy to 
increase British exports, first of all to the Empire, and 
secondly to foreign countries.” 

At present nothing of the sort is happening. The ques- 
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tion is ‘ettled almost from day to day by a process of 
pull-devil-pull-baker between Mr. Elliot’s Department 
and Mr. Runciman’s. No qualified body exists to gauge, 
foresee, and arbitrate what is in issue; the Cabinet 
itself has neither time nor competence, and resort to 
bodies, such as that of which Mr. H. D. Henderson was 
secretary. has always been too half-hearted to produce 
results. New illustrations are perpetually arising. Take, 
for instance, the very welcome trade agreement which 
Mr. Runciman has just concluded with France. Nothing 
could be more desirable than that the bickerings and 
reprisals of recent years should be brought to an 
end, Yet it must not be forgotten that the fruit 
and garden produce, which in the past have formed 
a great part of our imports from France, has always 


oo 
eco 


done quite outstanding dathage to the corresponding 
English producers, handicapped as these are by an 
inferior climate, later seasons, and higher-paid labour, 
Two opposed interests are involved here, between 
which the balance needs to be held, not merely with 
fairness, but with expert knowledge. Has it been? 
We do not know, nor does the public. And in that very 
ignorance lies a prime danger for the Government, 
If they set up visibly some Economic General Staff, 
in whom the nation had confidence, there would be g 
fecling that at least they had done all they could. At 
present there is not that feeling; and hence the anti. 
Governmental drift which is undoubtedly setting in among 
large sections of the population. There is time to arrest 
it by suitable action ; but not too much time, 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE idea that the closing speeches of full-dress debates 
in the House of Commons might occasionally be 
broadcast is being freely canvassed among Members of 
Parliament. There is a great deal to be said for it. Sucha 
procedure might well do something to restore the respect 
of the country for Parliamentary institutions. In the 
Jast hour of an important debate the House is crowded 
and excited, the leading figures of Government and 
Opposition are in action, and the clash of temperament 
and argument is seen at its best. At present only a very 
small proportion of the electors ever sce Parliament in 
session, and of those only a minority are lucky enough to 
hear a good debate. They are therefore an easy prey to 
the daily onslaughts from diverse quarters on Parlia- 
mentary institutions and what is an unconscious but 
perhaps more effective form of propaganda against 
democracy, the music-hall jokes about politicians. Parlia- 
ment has a bad Press today, and there is every reason why 
it should take what advantage it can of such a medium of 
publicity as the wireless offers. There are no doubt 
practical difficulties, in that big debates are often not 
arranged far cnough ahead to fit in to B.B.C. programmes, 
but the suggestion is well worth exploring. In principle 
I can see nothing against it. 
* * % * 

Dr. W. R. Matthews had for some time been the favourite 
of rumour for succession to Dean Inge at St. Paul’s, and 
as he is little over fifty there is a good prospect of his 
keeping his oflice as long as its present holder, who has 
been there for twenty-three years. The appointment has 
the warm approval of Dean Inge himself, and it will be 
accepted generally as thoroughly sound. In one respect 
Dr. Matthews is making history, for he is, I believe, 
the first Dean of St. Paul’s in history without an Oxford 
or Cambridge degree. He need be none the worse Dean 
for that, and he will certainly be the better Dean for the 
expericuce he has acquired in administering a cathedral 
at Exeter, and a better Dean of St. Paul’s for his know- 
ledge of London gained as Vicar of Christ Church, 
Hornsey, and in his long carcer at King’s College. As a 
member of the Council of the Modern Churchmen’s Union 
he is of the same school of theological thought as Dean 
Inge, and if he is likely to shine less vividly on secular 
platforms, that may leave him the freer to devote himself 
to his ecclesiastical functions. 

% xx x* * 

One is always a little sorry to see one’s old friends sent 
to gaol. M. Valdemaras, the bullet-headed little 
Dictator of Lithuania, was never exactly a friend of mine, 
but he was at least an entertaining acquaintance. (Not 
so entertaining in public ; it was when he was making one 


of his interminable speeches to the League Council that 
M. Briand happened to wake up, found M. Scialoja 
listening to the speaker, and asked him in concer 
whether he was suffering from insomnia.) I last saw 
him in Koyno, where he was still living in official quarters 
over the Bank of Lithuania, though no longer in office, 
He was then peacefully writing memoirs, mainly, of 
course, about the cternal Vilna question. Now he has 
got twelve years for trying to get back to power through 
a revolution. He would never have been heard of—or 
hardly—but for the platform the League of Nations gave 
him. Whether that goes to the League’s debit or credit 
is perhaps arguable. 
* * * + 

There are not many things that would do the National 
Government more good than the creation of a virile 
youth movement. The Junior Imperial League does not 
fill the bill, for it is as much a party organization as 
the League of Young Liberals or the Labour League of 
Youth. What is required is a rallying ground for the 
young men and women of all parties who support the 
experiment of National Government and_ believe it 
should be continued. Incidentally, such an organization 
might well provide a valuable laboratory for the pro- 
duction of a really National programme. Sir Oswald 
Mosley, with all the reservations he inspires, has shown 
that there are young men and women who want some- 
thing more from politics than the opportunity of voting 
once every four or five years and the privilege between 
elections of an occasional mecting with their M.P. at a 
Conservative social. 

* * * * 

The capacity of commercial aviation to exist on an 
independent basis is a not unimportant question. To 
those who think so the report of Air France, the concern 
into which the five separate French aviation companies 
were fused two years ago at the instance of the then 
Air Minister, M. Pierre Cot, who has been on a private 
visit to London this week, provides fairly solid food 
for reflection, Receipts amounted to just under 32 million 
franes, and profits to rather over 2 millions. The State 
subsidy is 945 millions. In other words receipts were 
624 millions, and profits 924 millions, less than the 
subsidy. Imperial Airways gets at present a subsidy 
of £310,000 (the French subsidy is equal at par to over 
750,000), and last year paid a dividend of 5 per cent., 
which required just over £31,000, or about a tenth of the 
subsidy. 

* * * « 

This week’s platitude: ‘“ Larwood is a modest man.” 

—Daily Mail, 16.vi.34. JANUS, 
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SHADOW DEMOCRACY IN CEYLON 


By PHILIP JORDAN 


HAT the shadow of democratic government which 
has been granted to Ceylon is more displeasing to 
pack-bench politicians at Westminster and to irrespon- 
sible newspaper proprictors than it is to the British 
community who dwell under it, is the first impression 
which the student of government receives on stepping 
ashore at Colombo, and the one that most permanently 
remains with him after a thorough investigation con- 
ducted in the island itself. There is no historic precedent 
for the new form of government, although in_ broad 
outline it follows the constitution of the L.C.C., but 
because it is a unique experiment in British imperial 
policy it deserves a closer and a more sympathetic study 
than its detractors will allow. 

Cevilon is administered by a State Council of sixty-one 
members: three of these, the Chief Secretary, the 
Attorney-General and the Financial Secretary, are 
British Civil Servants who by virtue of their respective 
positions are ex-oflicio members of the legislative body : 
eight members have been nominated by the Governor 
to represent the interests of the minorities; and the 
remaining fifty have been clectcd under the universal 
franchise which was granted suddenly in 1931 to a 
people who had hitherto been remote from the problems 
of democratic these fifty elected 


members, one is deputed to act as speaker, two are 


government. Of 


women and two are Englishmen. 

Kor the purposes of convenicnt administration these 
members are divided into seven cxecutive conimittees 
whose functions are to deal with Home Affairs: Agricul- 
ture and Lands: Local Administration; Health; Labour, 
Industry and Commerce ; Education ; Communications 
and Works, and to make recommendations to the full 
State Council. Each committee clects its own chairman, 
and the member so clected becomes the Minister for his 
particular department. The chairman of the executive 
committee for Home Affairs, Sir Don Baron Jayatilaka, 
is the Leader of the House. 

While it is still far too carly to judge of the success or 
failure of the State Council as a responsible administrative 
body, there can be no doubt that the local verdict of all 
communities is that it is working out a great deal better 
than anyone ever expected it would. Ina very extensive 
survey of the island, which I was able to make carly this 
year, I found that this opinion is held by all classes and 
races, both official and unofficial; but such general 
endorsement does not, of course, mean that Ceylon has 
solved its problems, or even that a more substantial 
measure of self-government would result in a solution 
of them, for its problems, like those of so many castern 
countries, are permanently linked to and pivot on the 
vexed question of minorities. 

More than 5,000,000 people live in Ceylon, approxi- 
mately fifty per cent. of whom are Sinhalese. There are 
about 7.500 Europeans, prepondcrantly British, and this, 
the smallest civilized minority, is also the most important 
homogeneous group in the island, for the major part of 
Ceylon’s productive wealth is in its hands; and on the 
competence of its personnel and their immunity from 
hampering legislation much of her material prosperity 
depends. Tamils, Moors and Burghers (descendants of 
the Dutch colonizers) form the more important of the 
other minorities, whose combined representation in the 
State Council does not equal that of the Sinhalese. For 
this reason, and because their individual problems differ 
too widely to allow them to make a close and permanent 


alliance in the State Council, the minorities would not 
altogether view with disfavour a return to a nominated 
Legislative Assembly where the balance of seats was more 
evenly held. Now that so retrograde a step is no longer 
cither possible or desirable, it is the minorities who, in 
concert with Whitehall, will act as a check on any further 
immediate demands for greater autonomy, for whatever 
racial, religious or material differences may keep the 
individual minorities apart, it is generally believed that 
complete Dominion status would result in their claims 
and their interests being neglected and over-ridden by the 
Sinhalese. 

At the present time the Government is indeed but the 
shadow of complete autonomy: the Public Services, 
defence, police and certain fiscal matters remain the 
perquisites of the Imperial Government, and until their 
control is handed over to the State Council the shadow will 
in no way vield to substance, 

In spite of all this, however, the State Council performs 
with considerable dignity the administrative and legis- 
lative functions which have been assigned to it. It was 
created in a year of unprecedented economic depression, 
when the island’s treasury was empty: its last budget 
showed a genuine surplus, and there is every indication 
that next year’s figures will be even better. Much of the 
credit for a phenomenally rapid rise to an acceptance and 
understanding of responsibility is due to the Ministers of 
State, all of whom have proved themselves strong enough 
to carry their quite unaccustomed burdens, and of sufli- 
ciently vivid personality to keep their back-benchers in 
comparative quietude, for back-benchers in Ceylon are 
no more and no less irresponsible than back-benchers in 
older and more experienced parliaments. There have 
been frictions, naturally ; Ministers of State in Ceylon, like 
Ministers of State in England, are elected by popular vote, 
and consequently have to consider the wishes of the con- 
stituents who return them as well as to frame policies for 
the benefit of the community as a whole. The difference, 
perhaps, lies in the fact that parliamentary tradition in 
Ceylon is not yet sufficiently well-established for Ministers 
to disregard with impunity the solemn pledges which they 
give at a time when they are courting the favours of the 
electorate, 

At the present time, Ceylon’s State Council is being 
urged cither to impose a very high tariff on Japanese 
cotton and other goods or to regulate their import 
by means of quotas; and the appeal is being made 
largely on the grounds of sentiment. Although none 
of the clected representatives of the people has been 
sent to Colombo to put into execution the views of 
the Lancashire cotton manufacturers, the question is, 
I know, exercising the minds of the State Council, and 
it would not therefore be out of place to remark that 
Japan supplies a need at a price which the consumer 
can afford to pay, something which the British manu- 
facturer does not and can not do; and that, to take 
but one example, the incidence of hook-worm, once 
almost permanently endemic, has fallen since Japanese 
manufacturers introduced shoes into Ceylon 
at a price within reach of the labourers’ and peasants 
exiguous purses. Any artificial barrier to their growing 
use means a poorer quality of human being, to put 
the matter on its lowest and most material level. 

On the other hand, the State Council already allows 
preferential duties on many British commodities, notably 
silk, without itself receiving in return those concessions 
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which it feels to be important. Ceylon is one ‘of the 
few plumbago producing countries in the world; Great 
Britain is a large consumer of plumbago; yet we in 
this country buy our stock almost exclusively from 
Madagascar, with the result that Ceylon is forced to 
sell her output to Japan, where it is largely used in 
the manufacture of armaments. 

In Ceylon the soya bean industry is growing rapidly 
to a position of first class importance, and Ceylon would 
like to sell her crop on the London market with the 
aid of an imperial preference. She is unable to do so 
because Japanese soya beans are allowed a free entry 
into this country. 
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The State Council knows these things, and is not 
likely to be bullied into submission by vocal members 
of parliament here who, either through ignorance oy 
malice, use her weak points to drive home reactionary 
views about the India White Paper which are held by 
no person who knows India well. Cevlon has no 
connexion with India: her people are different, her 
problems are different; and the efliciency of her 
government is in no way improved by using her as an 
oblique target off which verbal and happily ineffectual 
bullets may ricochet into India. She is no more a 
part of India than Great Britain is of the United 
States of America, 


V—THIS PANTHEON 


BUSINESS 


By LORD EUSTACE PERCY 
. [The final article in this series, by Sir Arnold Wilson, M.P., will appear next week.] 


HE English candidate at the second Open Examination 
for the League of Nations Administrative Service, 
held at Geneva in August, 1946, bit his pen and cursed 
the examiners. ‘* Who have been the greatest benefactors 
of the human race ? ”—of course, they would set that 
subject for an essay in the General Knowledge paper 
this year, when the Mellon-Lenin Foundation had just 
offered a million dollars to the League for the erection 
of a Temple of Human Genius. But what a question to 
put to a sophisticated Balliol scholar, fresh from a 
First in Modern Greats! He could imagine what the 
other candidates were scribbling. There sat an American, 
obviously hovering between Thomas Edison and John 
R. Mott. The Latins were running riot, each according 
to his upbringing, after a whole drove of started hares, 
from Thomas Aquinas to Voltaire. His English col- 
leagues would probably serve up a mixture of scientists 
and poets, avoiding politicians like the plague: while 
philosophic totalitarians, mainly from Germany and 
Russia, would be combing history for theocratic dictators. 
But he could see the steadier members of the pack, 
with the smaller nations at their head, settling down 
to a more sober modernist line, the line of medical 
research. ‘Their papers would be a descant on Pasteur, 
Lister, Ross and the rest. That, after all, was the obvious 
line ; the healing of disease and the planning of sanitation 
were the only indisputable benefactions. 

Odd, how representative the League was—the greatest 
common denominator of the errors as well as the virtues 
of national rulers. Human government had been a pretty 
unsatisfactory business all round, but it had never failed 
more disastrously than when it had tried its hand at this 
business of conferring degrees of immortality on selected 
servants of the community. Who, desiring to spend an 
hour’s meditation in the praise of famous men, would 
choose for the purpose the hall of statuary in the Capitol 
at Washington or the Paris Panthéon ? And the failure 
was not merely the failure of officialism, for privately 
constructed Valhallas had offered no better accommoda- 
tion. The author of the Book of Wisdom would surely 
find himself as uncomfortable with Comte’s calendar 
of saints as in Westminster Abbey. The task was 
patently hopeless; there were too many alternative 
standards. For instance, which was the best test: 
character, influence or achievement ? Was Henry or John 
Lawrence the greater benefactor of India? Or, again, 
should one go back to the obscure thinker who, without 
personal ambition, was content with the knowledge 
that, in Judge Holmes’ fine phrase, “his unhelped 
meditation might one day mount a throne,” or should 


one choose the eventual occupant of that throne? 
Who was to take the first place, the originator or the 
adaptor, the pioneer or the settler: Faraday or Marconi, 
Leeuwenhoek or Koch, Columbus or Champlain ? 

All very well, but the paper must be written. Tow 
would it do to discard any idea of tracing ultimate effects 
and to ask simply what men, in each period of the world’s 
history, had best served the needs of the moment ? 
Was not that the surest, as well as the easiest, test ? It 
was usually only the fool who flattered himself that he 
was in advance of his times ; Horace, for all his talk of 
memorials more enduring than brass, dedicated his odes 
to Maecaenas, not to posterity. It was not for this or any 
other generation to seek to apply the standards of eter- 
nity ; a disillusioned post-War world might turn up its 
idealistic nose at Mr. Arkwright of the spinning jenny and 
Mr. Bell of the telephones, just as the Victorian had 
turned his comfortable back on Wesley and Rousseau, 
but they had delivered the goods their neighbours needed. 
Perhaps Pantheons would not be the unsatisfactory 
buildings they are if they had been frankly planned as 
historical museums. The League Temple had better be 
divided into chronological rooms, beginning with a 
Hamurabbi room and ending with one dominated by a 
symbolical group of Rockefeller Foundation doctors. 
Only the religious leaders and philosophers might be 
grouped in a timeless chamber—if, indeed, they were not 
to be excluded altogether in the interests of peace. That, 
after all, was the chief difficulty about Pantheons—that 
men can agree least about the things that matter most. 
Twenty-five years ago, Miss Addams, in trying to 
decorate her polyglot social settlement in Chicago with 
portraits of human benefactors, could get no farther 
than Lincoln and Tolstoy; she was assured that 
Francis of Assisi would be regarded as too controversial 
a figure. 

Such a museum might at least suggest to the visitor 
the question which of these historical figures the world 
would most fervently welcome if he were reborn today. 
Now that really was a theme on which an essay might be 
written without futility. The most alarming thought 
about the League Temple was the selections that would 
probably be made for its most modern room. To what 
benefactors had the world been indebted since the War ? 
It had needed two things supremely, dispassionate govern- 
ment and coherent philosophy ; it had been offered, in 
response to both demands, nothing but the polities of 
sentimental excitement. The sentiment might at one 
moment be pacifist, at another communist or socialist, at 
another nationalist ; but in each phase it had assumed 
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the impossibility of any philosophy other than a political 
philosophy, or of any government other than government 
by propaganda. Had Germany done more than push 
these assumptions to their logical conclusion ? Alone 
of Europeans, Mussolini had been able to go some way in 
reconciling oratorical politics with Rossi’s idea of a 
 governo forte sulle legge *—curious, by the way, that no 
one had detected Mussolini’s kinship with that ill-fated 
predecessor in the government of modern Italy. But no 
totalitarian government could be dispassionate ; now as 
ever, those who believed that rightccusness could be by 
the law were inexorably driven to pervert law into a 
crusade of violence. It was obvious enough that totali- 
tarianism, whether of ‘‘ German Christians ” or Christian 
socialists, was the enemy of freedom; but it was even 
more true that it was the enemy both of justice and of 
faith. It was a revived preaching of that essential dual- 


ism which the world had needed and had not received. 
Beside that want, the benefactions of medicine or science 
were relatively insignificant, for this disease of the soul 
was beyond the reach of any scientific psychology. 

And it was here, of course, that the whole of this 
Pantheon business broke down ; for, within the definition 
of “ human genius,” there was no single historical figure 
which could be picked out as the incarnation of this con- 
ception of dualism. It had just been the basic conception 
of a thousand years of Western civilization. But there 
could be no doubt in what society that conception stil] 
survived most strongly—and, on the whole, most benefi- 
cently. If only, during the last fifteen years, the British 
Empire had been conscious of its qualifications for 
leadership! ... 

The English candidate began to write . . . but he did 
not pass. 


THE AMERICAN CHURCHES AND WAR 


By OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD 


HERE has just been published in New York a re- 
markable poll of no fewer than 20,870 clergymen 

who were asked to state their views on war and economic 
injustice. That the American clergy are beginning to 
move in some force to the Left is strikingly demonstrated 
by the fact that nearly 13,000 of these clergymen have 
pledged th:mselves not to sanction or participate in any 
future war, while 1,000 more have joined them in asking 
that the churches go on record now as refusing to sanction 
or support any future war. Even more remarkable is 
the fact that more than 18,000 have repudiated capitalism, 
or “rugged individualism,” as it prevailed in 1929. 
Onc has only to recall the extreme conservatism of the 
big business men who are the moneyed supporters of the 
fashionable churches, and the general indifference here- 
tofore prevailing in America toward social reform and 
Socialism, to measure what an extraordinary change 
this means in the thinking of a group which we have 
never regarded as in the vanguard, but all too often in the 
rear, of movements for social and economic advancement. 
If we look at an analysis of the balloting the results are 
even more remarkable. Only a little more than 1,000 
are for the old order of capitalism as it was prior to 1929, 
while about 18,300 are for a co-operative commonwealth, 
and nearly 5,900 declare themselves to be Socialists. 
Some 10,700 believe that reform can be achieved by a 
drastically reorganized capitalism, just over a hundred 
vote for Fascism, while only about the same number admit 
that they are Communists. This last figure, small though 
it is, is surprising, for in most communities the confession 
of a Communistic belief would mean the separation of the 
minister from his congregation. When it comes to the 
limitation of wealth, more than 16,500 clergymen favour 
drastic restrictions on the amount to be inherited by an 
individual, and about 15,800 favour rigid fixation of the 
annual income which may be legally retained. One 
of the most pressing questions before the Government of 
the United States today is whether to favour national 
unions of workers, or local company-controlled organiza- 
tions limited strictly to each separate works, or group of 
works under one ownership. Only about 14,000 of the 
clergymen voted on this subject, but their verdict was 
decisive, not fewer than 11,300 declaring for the national 
unions. The vote on socialized banking revealed a prac- 
tically equal division of view, 7,200 voting for private 
ownership of banks, and 7,000 for socialized banking. 
All of this spells amazing progress in the economic think- 
ing of the clergy and their willingness to interest them- 
selves in economic matters, and to let their position 


become known. Indeed, a two-day session of liberally- 
minded ministers which has just been held in New York 
under the auspices of The World Tomorrow, the magazine 
which sent out the questionnaire cited above, went on 
record at the end of its session as voting that the ministers 
should give much greater attention in their pulpits to 
economic inequalities and injustices. 

But it is on the subject of war and armaments that 
the change of outlook is most striking. There were 
only 77 ministers in the entire United States who in 
1917 refused to bless the entry of the United States 
into the World War, some of them losing their pulpits 
and being socially ostracized in consequence. Today 
there would be 13,000 if they should all stick to their 
word when the crisis comes. Even allowing for a 50 
per cent. recantation, there would be nearly a hundred 
times as many, if war should come tomorrow, as there 
were in 1917. The Government would find it hard 
to gaol 7,000 clergymen. That this change in the clergy 
is also reflected in many lay circles is astonishingly 
illustrated by a vote just taken of the class of 1924 
of Yale University. As these men have been ten years 
out of college, their average age is approximately from 
32 to 34 years. Most of them are married and have 
doubtless acquired a considerable stake in their com- 
munities. Yet only 57 per cent. of these graduates 
of our second greatest university have declared that 
they would fight to defend their country if war should 
come again. Forty-three per cent. have voted that 
they would not fight in any circumstances, not 
even if the United States were attacked. Any similar 
vote would have becn unthinkable in any previous 
time in our history. 

The climax of the conference of clergymen referred 
to above came when the Rev. Harry Emerson Fosdick, 
the minister of the great Riverside Baptist Church, 
erected by the Rockefellers in New York City, rose 
and declared that he would go to prison before he took 
part in another war. “I renounce it and never again 
will I be in another war,” said he, ** I stimulated raiding 
parties to their murderous tasks. Do you see why 
I want to make it personal? I lied to the Unknown 
Soldier about a possible good consequence of the war. 
There are times I don’t want to believe in immortality 
—the times I want to think that the Unknown Soldier 
never can realize how fruitless were his efforts. The 
support I gave to war is a deep condemnation upon 
my soul. ... Men cannot have Christ and war at the 
war.” Dr. Fosdick is un- 
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doubtedly the most influential Protestant clergyman 
in New York; more than that, he is the idol of hundreds 
of the younger clergy throughout the United States. 
It is impossible to over-estimate the effect of his words 
throughout the length and breadth of the country. 
Still another prominent New York clergyman, the 
Rev. W. Russell Bowie of Grace Episcopal Church, 
one of the oldest, richest and most fashionable in the 
city, declared in a recent sermon that he had come 
to the belief that war could only be stopped by men 
and women in every country banding together to say 
that in all foreseeable circumstances, and at all costs 
they would resist war. ‘ That,’ he said, “is what 
I say that by God's help I, for one, propose to do, and 
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I know that there are many other ministers in the 
Christian Church who will say the same.” He wag 
aware, he went on, that it would mean a breach between 
the Church and the majority of the nation, and that 
it might involve for those who took this stand “ a storm 
of criticism and of hatred, loss of position, punishment, 
imprisonment, violence, but only through such costly 
influences as these are the forces of this world’s real 
redemption set on foot.” The 20,000 ministers who 
were polled were chosen as being broadly representative, 
not at all as being known to hold pacifist views, but 
there is of course another large section which denounces 
their attitude fiercely as “ treasonable”? and * un- 
American.”” 


LEGISLATION FOR RAMBLERS 


By C. E. M. JOAD 


AMBLERS are now a recognized community. The 
Prime Minister sent them a message in connexion 
with Ramblers’ Sunday this week. They know what 
they want and they have formulated a definite pro- 
gramme which is coming to be known as the “ Ramblers’ 
Charter.” The main points of the Charter are the demand 
for footpaths, the demand for access to mountains and 
moorlands, and the demand for national parks. The 
reasons behind the demand are clear enough. The obvious 
course for the walker, driven for ever off the roads 
by the motorist, is to retire to the footpaths, but as 
the number of walkers grows they find more and more 
footpaths closed against them. 

The Rights of Way Act, which came into force on 
January Ist of this year, has not relieved the situation. 
What it has done is to confer legal sanction on existing 
usage, providing that where there has been public use of 
a footpath for twenty, and in some cases forty, years, 
such footpath may be considered a public right of way. 
To prove twenty years’ usage is exceedingly diflicult. 
During the months before the Act came into force devoted 
bands of ramblers made the attempt, patrolling Sunday 
after Sunday miles of disputed footpaths in Lancashire 
and Yorkshire and meeting with opposition. 

Meanwhile, little or nothing is done to provide new 
footpaths. We have spent over £600,000,000 on the 
provision of new roads in this country since the War ; 
practically nothing on new footpaths for the walkers 
whom the motorists have displaced from the roads. In 
some cases, it is true, footpaths have been laid down by 
the side of the new arterial roads, but they do not amount 
to more than a couple of hundred miles in all, and no 
new footpaths have been made away from the roads, 
across fields, for example, or through woods. Hence the 
demand for a new system of footpaths. 

The position in regard to access to mountains and 
moorlands has been considerably worsened from the 
walkers’ point of view by the slump. Take as typical the 
following case, which came to my notice at a demon- 
stration of some 3,000 Yorkshire ramblers which I had 
the privilege ef addressing on Ilkley Moor a couple of 
weeks ago. A Local Authority has during the last three 
years been driven by its desperate need of money to let a 
moor to a shooting tenant who pays £500 a year rent for 
it. The moor is crossed by several paths which walkers 
have hitherto used without molestation. The shooting 
tenant, however, complains that the bands of walkers who 
traverse the moor on Sunday depreciate the value of his 
shooting during the week. The Local Authority has 
accordingly tried to close the footpaths, replying to the 
ramblers’ protests with the formidable argument that it 


cannot afford to lose the £500 a year revenue which the 
withdrawal of the shooting tenant would involve. The 
money, it is said, would have to be found from some other 
source, and the only course would be to add to the rates, 
This the Authority cannot bring itself to do. Conse- 
quently it cannot offend the shooting tenant, and the 
walkers must suffer. 

Where a footpath right of way across the moors is 
established beyond possibility of question, walkers may 
of course continue to use it. With what result? Ona 
fine Sunday the footpath will be hidden beneath a con- 
tinuous file or double file of walkers, following one behind 
the other like a girls’ school taking a Sunday walk in 
crocodile. I know few more distressing sights than the 
footpath leading on to the Derbyshire moors from 
Ifayfield on a fine Sunday. The footpath, given reason- 
able solitude, would provide admirable walking. It goes 
up high on to heather moors with commanding views over 
miles of moorland country. It finally descends steeply 
into the valley by Jacob’s Ladder to Edale. Along this 
path there streams a continuous line of walkers. On 
either wide of it stretch away to the horizon the vast 
spaces of the moor, wasted and empty-—empty, that is, 
save for keepers. 

Anomalies such as these have led to what is perhaps the 
most disquieting feature of the present situation, the 
growing number of clashes between ramblers and keepers. 
In increasing numbers ramblers seem disposed to take 
matters into their own hands and defy the keepers to 
prevent them from walking where they please. Moreover 
there are not so many keepers as there were, since the 
growing impoverishment of landowners makes it impos- 
sible for them to maintain their numbers at the old level. 


In any event, the solitary keeper, faced with a body of 


half a dozen or a dozen determined ramblers, is practically 
helpless. 

There can, I suppose, be only one outcome of the 
situation. Walkers will invade the moors in ever 
larger numbers; shooting rights will lose most of or 
almost all their value, and from the moors in the neigh- 
bourhood of large towns the sportsmen will withdraw 
into the more remote fastnesses of the hills. So far, 
perhaps, from the walkers’ point of view, so good. But 
it is not really good. In the first place, such a develop- 
ment of the existing situation will bring the law into 
contempt and leave behind a legacy of quite unnecessary 
bitterness. In the second place, the measures which 
have been taken to achieve the end will be found to 
have defeated their own object. It is only if the moors 
are so multitudinously invaded as to render grouse- 
shooting impossible that, short of legislation, the ramblers 
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are likely to get their way. But such multitudinous 
invasion of the moors will defeat the very purposes for 
which men seek them—solitude, and the sense of exhilara- 
tion which comes from intercourse with wild nature. 

The spirit that is in nature has power to solace and 
to refresh. Wooed with discretion it can renew with 
yitality the personality drained and colourless from con- 
tact with many men. But if nature is too often or too 
multitudinously approached, the virtue goes out of her ; 
and. once the spirit has fled, it cannot be readily recalled. 

For these reasons it is highly desirable that the 
changes necessarily attendant on the development of 
the ramblers’ movement should be effected by legisla- 
tion. ‘Two measures only are demanded, and they are 
completely adequate to the purpose. One would give 
walkers and artists access to all uncultivated places 
above a certain height. The other is an Act to imple- 
ment the report of the Government Committee which 
recommended the setting aside of certain areas as 
National Parks. 

Once again the economic situation induced by the 
slump has increased the urgency of this last demand. 
The position is, alas, all too familiar. Big landowners, 
unable to keep their heads above the rising waters of 
estate duties, death duties, super-tax, income tax and the 
rest, are obliged to sell their estates. The estates are 
broken up, trees are cut down, roads driven through, and 
in due course the familiar inflammation of red roofs begins 
to appear, for all the world as if the land had caught 


measles. So rapidly is the disease spreading that, unless 
the present haphazard development is checked, the coun- 
try will be as effectively ruined during the next hundred 
years as the towns were ruined during the last. That it 
will not continue unchecked the Town and Country Plan- 
ning Act of 1932 affords some guarantee. Some, but not 
enough; for the powers which the Act gives to Local 
Authorities to schedule areas are not compulsory, and the 
arrangements for compensating landowners whose land is 
scheduled as a non-building area are grossly inadequate. 
In the long run the bulk of such compensation will 
have to come out of the rates, which means in practice 
that action to schedule is not being taken. 

The ramblers’ movement at any rate has become 
imbued with the conviction that the only way to deal 
with the situation is the provision of National Parks. 
The time has come, they insist, for the establishment 
of a Ministry of Amenities with jurisdiction over the 
hundred and one new problems that the changed habits 
of the community have created in the countryside. At 
one time ramblers entertained the hope that the Labour 
Government would give them what they wanted. Today 
they are not so sure, and after twenty years’ agitation 
they are getting impatient. But there are hopeful 
signs. The association known as the “* Friends of the 
Lake District,” which was inaugurated at Keswick on 
June 16th, is a good example of the way in which public 
opinion, and not only ramblers’ opinion, is organizing 
behind the National Parks demand. 


MR. LLOYD GEORGE ON A PEACE LEAD BY BRITAIN 


In a recent issue of Tue Seectratror attention was drawn (in “A Spectators Notebook”) to a speech by Mr. Lloyd 
George, in which the former Prime Minister declared that only the British Empire could save civilization from a worse 
disaster than 1914, and that the Empire had the influence and the power to enable Britain to go to Geneva and insist on peace. 

In reply to a request to develop this thesis a little further Mr. Lloyd George has been good enough to send Tus 
Spectator the following statement of his views regarding the necessity for a British lead : 


* RITAIN must take a definite and a daring lead if 
the world is to be saved from another war. 
America is too entangled in its own domestic worries to 
concern itself about external problems. Britain is the 
country which above all others is international in outlook 
and interest. It is, and always has been, strictly impartial 
in ifs jadgements on European questions. The French 
never realize this. Our strict impartiality is to them an 
offence, and almost a betrayal. We fought Germany, 
not because we were pro-French or anti-German, but 
because Germany threatened international right in 
Europe in 1914, as France did in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. We must resume our. great 
traditional réle with the courage which has repeatedly 
saved the liberties of Europe. But we must include 
Asia in the sphere of our beneficent influence. Isolation 
is treason to all that is noblest in our history. It is a 
repudiation of our divine mission. 
‘The two fundamental mistakes committed by this 
Government in their foreign policy are : 


1. They did not insist steadily on all the signatories 
of the Treaty of Versailles honouring their under- 
taking as to disarmament—France as well as 
Germany—Germany as well as France. Their 
concession as to equality of status came after they 
had repudiated it in 1932 and thus driven Germany 
into the arms of the Nazis. 

2. Their deplorable fecbleness over Japan. This has 
completely discredited the League. We picked up 
a silly quarrel with Russia whilst Japan was tearing 
whole provinces from the side of a friendly Power 


which it was our special concern to protect —a 
Power which, moreover. is a Member of the League 
and had actually submitted its case to the adjudica- 
tion of the League Council. 

“ Now and again the Government seems to be taking 
the right view of its obligations. If you box the compass 
you are bound at some stage to point in the right 
direction, and if you box it repeatedly then you must 
often take the right view. But this shifting about is 
not helpful to the navigation of the ship. The Govern- 
ment must take a clear definite course, and steer firmly 
but skilfully—taking note of shoals and currents —but 
never forgetting the goal. The British Empire is in 
such a strong position, and other nations in so com- 
paratively precarious a situation, that no country can 
afford to defy us if we pursue a steadfastly unselfish 
policy. In any quarrel in which other nations might be 
involved the intervention of Britain on one side or the 
other would decide the issue. France, Germany and 
Japan all know that, and this knowledge is a governing 
diplomatic factor. 

“There is no doubt that we have failed, and failed 
badly, to take advantage of our opportunities. For 
the moment we are almost ruled out. Litvinoff (one 
of the ablest of all the world’s diplomatists), Mussolini, 
Hitler and even Barthou count infinitely more than our 
great guides on foreign policy, and yet not one of them 
has as good ecards in his hands as we have. We are 
leaning not so much on a lath as on a withy. The 
result is that our policy is never straight, but we never 
know at any given time or emergency in which direction 


it will curve.” 
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THE BRADFIELD 


“ AGAMEMNON ” 


By GILBERT MURRAY 


T is no wonder that many people should consider the 
Agamemnon absolutely the greatest play ever written 
by man, but it is rather a mystery why it should so often 
be the special “‘ Greek Play ” selected for performance in 
England, and still more so perhaps why the performances 
should on the whole be so successful. The Agamemnon 
is not a complete drama. It is the first part of a great 
trilogy on the problem of Sin, Retribution and Forgive- 
ness, and is hardly intelligible without the rest. The 
business of the first play of the trilogy is to explain certain 
fundamentals: the eternal Law of Justice by which 
Transgression inevitably involves Retribution, or Sin 
Punishment, and the power of Delusion by which, in 
spite of the known law, man is led on to sin. Then it 
shows the sings of the past, all the unatoned cruelties of 
the House of Atreus which have mounted to an intolerable 
mass that the world can no longer bear ;_ and lastly, how, 
and for what reasons, both good and evil, this particular 
woman, Clytemnestra, hates this man and cannot rest 
till he is dead. The Choephoroe takes up the tale: the 
eternal law of justice must work ; Orestes must avenge 
his father, Clytemnestra must die, though her death will 
leave on Orestes the still more ghastly sin of matricide. 
Then the Eumenides has to face the problem of ‘* The 
ancient blinded vengeance and the wrong that amendeth 
wrong.” Is the chain of sin and punishment, vengeance 
‘alling for further vengeance, to go on for ever, or is 
there behind the law some way of escape from this 
“ Burden of futility ” (76 patav dpovtidos ayOos), some 
Power which can forgive ? 

The first half of the Agamemnon is largely occupied by 
long philosophical lyrics, which are relevant, necessary 
and even splendid as an introduction to the whole trilogy, 
but lose their meaning when the second and third parts 
of it are missing. The Greck chorus is always a difficulty 
to English producers, and must expect to be cut pretty 
severely : at Bradfield they cut very drastically indeed. 
All the Iphigenia chorus, practically all the second 
Stasimon, the greatest poetry of all; indeed very nearly 
all the lyrical parts have disappeared. Terrible, no 
doubt ; but what is a producer todo ? Would an avcrage 
audience sit through them? Would even the most intel- 
ligent audience understand them, especially if they were 
sung? Have we any modern technique which can do 
justice, or anything like justice, to this most splendid 
achievement of Aeschylean drama? No: I recognize 
the disastrous loss, but I definitely hold Mr. Cecil Bellamy 
‘Not Guilty’ of blasphemy. 

Still, without the lyrics the play not only loses its 
best poetry, it loses much of its deeper meaning, and 
becomes little more than a tale of adultery and murder 
with good psychology behind. 

Yet how delightful the Bradfield performance is! 
The deeper meaning of the trilogy may not “ get across,” 
nor of course the full tragic majesty of the original. 
That would need sterner and vaster surroundings and 
actors of heroic mould with a lifetime of experience 
behind them. But the Bradfield theatre in its chalky 
hillside, with blue sky above and the steady beeches 
overshadowing the topmost rows of seats, is something 
to soothe and delight the imagination. The clear unaffected 
voices of the boys, with their fine and almost flawless 
pronunciation of the Greek, bring the beautiful lines 
ringing about our ears unspoiled, and the enthusiasm 
with which for months past they have “ scorned delights 
ead lived laborious days” in order to understand and 


interpret this tremendous drama seems somehow to 
communicate itself to the audience and be felt in the 
air. (One boy, a considerable cricketer and only a 
moderate Grecian, was asked by some Mephistopheles 
whether it was really worth while giving up cricket 
on so many half-holidays in order to do the Greck play, 
but answered without hesitation, ‘ Oh, rather ! ”’) 

To one who knows the play well the omissions do not 
much matter. He knows the things that are not 
said and, with imagination quickened by the acting and 
surroundings, can “look before and after and realize 
sufficiently where he is.” It is harder, perhaps, to under- 
stand what it all means to those of the audience who 
do not know Greek. There is, of course, the beauty of 
the place and probably some personal interest in the 
actors. Then most of the dramatie effects of the 
Agamemnon are broad and simple: a_ hard-faced 
conqueror, full of pride, coming home in triumph to 
a wife who hates him, dreads him, and means to kill 
him: a wife standing triumphant and ‘“ possessed ” 
over her husband’s murdered body and giving thanks 
to God that at last, at last, the thing she has so long 
dreamed of is done, These are not hard to understand, 
and Cassandra, though more subtle and complex, seldom 
fails to ‘‘ get across.”” A prophetess under a curse, she 
is doomed to know but never to be believed, and we see 
her labouring to surmount her doom this time at least, 
and warn the Elders to stop the coming crime before it 
is too late. 

She proves that she knows the past, and they are 
amazed at her knowledge. She goes on to the future 
and they neither believe nor understand. They are 
kind, considerate, troubled, but the curse is too strong 
and she sees that she can never be believed. What, after 
all, does it matter? She goes into the house where 
death is waiting for her, like a “ god-driven” victim 
to the altar of sacrifice. The present veteran remembers 
weeping over the Cassandra in Frank Benson’s production 
at the St. George’s Hall when he was a boy of fifteen and 
had not yet read the play through. Since then he has seen 
many Cassandras. None of them failed to produce 


an effect, but not many have been better than that of 


Mr. Bovell at Bradfield. The one thing wrong with him 
was not his fault. Cassandra should be a tragic, almost 
a ghastly figure; and Mr. Bovell was made neat and 
fair, and prettily dressed. This sort of thing is the beset- 
ting sin of producers of Greek plays: I have seen an 
avenging Orestes dressed in pink silk! Mr. Granville 
Barker is the only one who has been free from it. 

Clytemnestra’s is a more difficult and much longer 
part. Mr. Miles spoke his words well and did justice to 
their subtleties of meaning. Through the earlier scenes 
he was, in my opinion, too persistently hard and almost 
shrewish. There might have been more signs of depth 
and possible tenderness. But in the great scene where 
she stands in the doorway over the two prostrate bodies, 
Clytemnestra rose to real heights of tragic power. She 
seemed transfigured, as Aeschylus intended her to be. 
Another of the difficult and important parts is always the 
leading of the Chorus. At Bradfield this was excellently 
sustained by Mr. Mathewson. It is no easy task to be 
always on the stage, always making brief remarks meant 
merely to keep the other actors going, without ever 
having the centre of the stage oneself; but Mr. 
Mathewson never let the play drop and never became 
mechanical. 
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[think an effect was perhaps missed in not accentuating 
the contrast between the Herald and Agamemnon. The 
Herald comes in almost beside himself, in tears of joy 
and thankfulness to be home again: he kisses the dear 
earth, hails the “ beloved roof” of his king, and is 
primming over with human feeling. Agamemnon enters 
without a word of joy or of kindness or indeed of any 
human feeling ; only hard self-confident pride and some 
grim threats to any who may have been false to him. 
This contrast helps the somewhat thankless part of 
Agamemnon, Aegisthus was played 9s a cool ironic 
villain; a possible conception, but one which rather 
hampers the end of the play. After Clytemnestra’s 
relapse into exhausted silence at 1. 1576 the scene flashes 


suddenly into life with Aegisthus’ entrance, and, to 
my mind, grows hotter and more passionate till it comes 
to the drawing of swords at 1. 1650, to be quieted again by 
‘““the woman’s ” appeal for peace. One needs a fiercer 
and less controlled Aegisthus than Mr. Cecil Bellamy 
allowed us. 

But only those who have had experience of the pro- 
duction of Greek plays can realize the enormous difficul- 
ties in the producer’s way. There are a thousand things 
to decide, which, however you decide them, will not be 
really right ; only, one hopes, less bad than they might 
be if you decided otherwise. The Bradfield performance 
is a fine act of imagination, piety and hard work, and 
England should be grateful for it. 


EDINBURGH TO BLETCHLEY 


By E. L. WOODWARD 


BOUT eleven o’clock on spring and summer mornings 
the through carriage from Edinburgh to Manches- 
ter is uncoupled from the Scots express at Symington 
Junction, and waits, like a neglected child, at a side 
platform while the grown-up train has the attention of 
station-master and signalmen and porters. In_ five 
minutes’ time another express comes to Symington ; the 
Manchester carriage is tied to it, and drawn southwards 
on its scheduled way. From the distant hills this coupling 
and uncoupling, and division of long red-black snakes, 
fire-breathing, must seem like the fertilization of some 
prehistoric creature, dependent upon men for the fulfil- 
ment of its clumsy cycle of life. In return for such 
services performed-and this gross midwifery, the serpents, 
so one might guess, had learned to tolerate men as para- 
sites in their incessant, regular migrations. 

Even as a drone I had my part in these cosmic acts. 
With solemnity I closed two carriage doors ; I spoke to 
the men in uniform, the servants of the snake, that God 
might know I had not made the great refusal. Then I 
was free to notice the silence of the air, the quiet of a 
country station after the clashing, metallic rhythm of 
the train. This was a relief from tension of the mind, 
because one is for ever listening, in this rhythm of fast 
trains, to hear a strange overtone. Above the sharply 
repeated note of pairs of wheels passing over the junctions 
of the rails—when I went by train to school I used to do 
my Greek and Latin verses to this measured beat—there 
rises and falls a slow, wave-like sound. It is a strong 
sound, born of strain and effort, becoming more insistent 
as the course of the line bends to right or left, and dying 
down when the engine has a long, straight run; this was 
the sound which Charlemagne heard on the wind, the 
sound of a horn, very far away. 


Soon I should hear this sound again; but I had no 
need, while the train was still, to set my ear to the long- 
distant past. From the platform I watched two larks 
rising, a hare motionless for a time against a little cairn 
of stones, and then scampering into the high grasses. I 
must have passed Symington ten times or more; yet I 
have only seen the surrounding hills from this platform, 
and the place is as remote from me as the landscape of 
the moon. It appears to me as a country conquered and 
settled by Scandinavian tribes; the home of a people 
who knew the tides of the northern sea, and had passed 
the north cape; a steady people, without the fugitive 
moods and waywardness of races less strong, less occupied 
with conquest and inheritance. It is an absurd accident 
of my reading, and the distribution of my travel, that I 
should think of Scotland and Hungary—countries which 


I never saw till I was past thirty—as beyond the boun- 


daries of civilization in its older sense. I cannot escape 
from the belief that these countries are newly settled ; 
that the people carry arms; that if I could talk to the 
old men I should hear stories of battles fought some fifty 
years ago when the invaders first took the strongholds. 

There is indeed more than one curious similarity be- 
tween Edinburgh and Budapest; for example, the likeness 
of type between the view of the high town from Princes 
Street and the view of Buda from the other side of the 
Danube. As the trains go south towards Hadrian’s 
Wall, leaving the line of military posts between Forth 
and Clyde, I cannot help taking account, as though I 
were leading an army, of certain defiles which could 
be defended in a rearguard action against men from the 
north. On this day, as I marked a road set narrowly 
between the railway and the hills, we passed a line of red 
petrol pumps, ordered like a detachment of soldiers 
stiffly dressed for parade. Then came deep, tapestry- 
flowered cuttings, and the plain of Carlisle. Carlisle was 
a frontier town, where burr’d Latin once mixed with 
old tribal words, and a few men might have read Daphnis 
and Chloe, and forgotten the burden of the time. 

Between Carlisle and the chimneys and slagheaps of 
Lancashire rainclouds were drifting over the hills; we 
saw for a few seconds a chemical factory with stores of 
amphorae which might have belonged to the base camp 
of a Roman army. At one point outside Warrington 
there is a marshland of singular beauty. Its southern 
boundary is the ship canal; to the north there are factory 
chimneys, and a long line of factory roofs ; westwards 
from the railway are two shallow lakes. For many miles 
after Crewe I thought of the grey and silver and green 
of this marshland, the geometric pattern of the canals. 
We had left behind us the Promethean magnificence of 
the industrial places, and come again into a region of 
flocks and herds, corn lands and grass. Beyond Stafford 
we were approaching a kingdom of sleep, though I still 
heard the sound of the horn of Roland as the train swung 
from curve to curve. I watched the boundary hedges 
rise and fall; the bridges which divided the noise of the 
wheels, like an axe cutting through wood; slowly the 
quict fields had the contours of a dream. Under the 
speed of the train the firmly rooted trees, the solid 
masonry and station buildings took new attributes, and 
were turned to mockery. Churches and chapels passed 
in the twinkling of an eye to Judgement; inns rushed 
by, and travellers stood still; what use to plough and 
reap, when all the barns and granaries were tossed aside 
like the souls of the damned in a picture of doom ? No 
doubt rich men south of Rugby were making ready 
their feasts, but when I should have passed them their 
hearts would shrivel and ke whirled away in the wind, 
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Behind my avenging course there must be league upon 
league of destruction ; a world free at last of men. 

When I awoke, I was aware suddenly of the passengers 
in the train. In one corner a man was reading a technical 
journal about motor-cars. He read slowly, from page to 
page, finding equal satisfaction in text and advertise- 
ments, illustrations, jokes, editorial notes. I wondered 
what he would do with a page of Sir Thomas Browne on 
Urn Burial, or a chapter of the Golden Ass. A mother 
and two children had come into the carriage at Rugby. 
At first I could not escape from a wish to keep them out ; 
but I was ashamed that even by my unwillingness to 
move my luggage I might have added to the trouble and 
friction of the day. The children were happy enough ; 
the mother was tired, and had worked hard for ten years 
or more. I thought of these tired mothers with their 
children on Jong journeys. The children’s clothes get 
dirty soon in trains; it is easy to spoil things on which 
care and money have been spent. The journey is un- 
familiar, leading, it may be, to an unfriendly destination ; 
to critical relations, or to lodgings where there is little 
comfort. The day has begun early, and with turmoil. 
Luggage must be packed ; the house must be arranged, 
cups and plates left clean; the children are excited and 
easily fretful. There is no one to share the work. On 
journeys, as at home, little economies must be made; a 
tram or a ’bus instead of a taxi. Of these things the 
children know nothing, and never guess the price at which 
their vitality is ransomed. Years afterwards, perhaps, 
years afterwards, when they are well off and need not care 
about shillings here and there, they may suddenly 
remember a journey of other days and other times. In 
this way there came into my mind the memory of more 
than one journey, and at the last, strangely enough, the 
thought of a journey taken as humbly as any I had 
known, and ending with a salutation Benedicta tu in 
mulieribus, and a song Deposuit potentes de sede et exalt- 
avit humiles. 


Communication 
A Letter from Cambridge 


[To the Editor of Tue Specrator.] 


Sir,— Only the most notable events could have made us 
remember the term just ended as anything other than the 
term in which the old University Library passed out of use ; 
and there have been no such events. With all its faults and 
inconveniences, the old building had a quality which attracted 
to it a deal of sentiment, and even sentimentality when the 
time came to take leave of it. At Jeast a part of the grumbling 
which traditionally accompanied its use was a roundabout 
expression of affection—just as sailors grumble at an old ship 
of which they are secretly very fond. 

It would be pleasant to be able to believe that the grumbling 
at the new building is only part of the University Library 
tradition : that we grumble at its outside because we have not 
yet had the opportunity to grumble at its inner arrangements. 
But there is no disguising the fact that it has not given very 
general satisfaction. The tower is so much bigger than any- 
thing else for fifty miles around, so metropolitan—it gives 
one something of the feeling which one had on first seeing a 
Lyons’ shop in Petty Cury. And quite apart from itsown merits 
or demerits, it happens that by its mere situation it destroys the 
illusion (very much an illusion admittedly) that beyond the 
backs there is open country ; it is no longer possible to stand 
in front of King’s Chapel and feel that you are looking out 
over Cambridgeshire. 

Why is it that so little of the recent building in Cambridge 
has met with anything like general approval? Is it that we 
are over-critical ? Or is it true that architecture itself is in a 
state of confusion between widely differing styles—what is the 


———_ 





obvious way in which to build now ? If this is the case, it is g 
pity that so much building is being done, and that so much js 
going to be done. King’s, Caius, and St. John’s are all con. 
templating large schemes, and it is plain that the appearance 
of Cambridge is going to change considerably in the near 
future, for better or for worse. It will be more likely to 
change for the better if an attempt is made to keep the cost 
within more reasonable limits than those obtaining in recent 
College buildings. The cost of building per set of rooms in 
the new parts of Downing and Magdalene is out of all pro- 
portion with the rents which undergraduates are likely to pay, 
and there is nothing much to show for it but rather vulgar 
grandiloquence in the former, and ‘a certain whimsical 
triviality ’ in the latter. It is a pleasure to turn to the 
laboratories and to Downing Street, where at least three 
very pleasant buildings have gone up in the last two or three 
years. 

The term itself has been uneventful. There has been no 
very striking activity on the part of our bureaucrats, and the 
only dissension in high places was caused by a small piece of 
proctorial legislation dealing with the lodging-house regula- 
tions. These same regulations, by the way, were the subject 
of an amusing inquiry by one of those chiefly concerned in 
their administration. The familiar phrase, “in statw pupil- 
lari”? occurs in them at a crucial point, and it might be con- 
sidered important to discover whether lodging-house keepers 
who are not, as a body, acquainted with the learned languages, 
understood its meaning. The inquiry showed that they did 
not, and the nearest guesses were “in this house,’ and 
‘** during the present term.” But it was concluded that these 
little misunderstandings do not much impede the proper ad- 
ministration of the law; with us, as the M.P. said to the 
deeply shocked Matthew Arnold, “That a thing should be an 
anomaly is no objection to it whatsoever.” And in any case 
it is hard to find a convenient English description of the very 
varied company of those in the pupillary state. 

For the undergraduate, the continued fine weather has 
aggravated the usual problem of the Easter term, whether to 
work or to go on the river. Though one ean still find those 
who believe that it is possible to do both, by working on the 
river :—one sees them carrying note-books down to their 
punts, and scattered about the backs, sun-sodden, struggling 
to keep on their books eyes that are raised inevitably at the 
sound of a female voice. There seem to be more females than 
ever in Cambridge, and one has the impression that the under- 
praduate grows ever more—whatever the equivalent of 
* uxorious ” is for those not yet in statu matrimoniali. How- 
ever, such inspiration is not out of place this year, for the river 
has not been its usual pleasant self. It is low, dirty, and 
the weeds flourish already as high as they are usually to be 
found in August. 

Political violence has been quite absent, and the more 
optimistic are already expressing the hope that the worst is 
over, and that the young men next year will be quieter. There 
has been fairly widespread feeling against the Sedition Bill, 
and a meeting of most respectable people to protest against it. 

May Week has passed off very much as usual, and now we 
are faced by a Long Vacation in which it is impossible to do 
any work because no books are available. The books theim- 
selves are being transferred from the old Library to the new 
by ambling carts drawn by horses, in a manner apparently so 
inefficient and leisurely that it should provide American 
Visitors with the feeling that they are really seeing a bit of the 
old world at work—the books would have been moved in just 
the same way in the seventeenth century. But if they follow 
the carts to their destination, they will receive quite a different 
impression on the old world; the new Library could not 
have been built in the seventeenth century, and would not 
have been.—I am, Sir, &e., 


Your CAMBRIDGE CORRESPONDENT. 


A Hundred Years Ago 


“THE SpecTATOR,’ JUNE 21st, 1834. 

Mrs. Horne, the old lady who had been nearly three quarters of a 
century in the service of the Warwick family, and who died about a 
week since, left upwards of thirty thousand pounds, which she 
amassed in gratuities received for showing the castle, ~ 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


The Theatte 


“Meeting at Night.” By Margery Sharp. At the Globe 
Meeting at Night is an addition to that swollen and catholic 
class, the plays which are almost a success. It is charac- 
teristic of an age of talented mediocrity that it should 
sponsor sO many competently designed and well-written plays, 
and so few with the intellectual distinction that alone could 
insure them against a quick oblivion. Most of the plays 
which achieve production today reach an adequate level of 
technical efficiency ; few have an original or a fertilizing 
approach to their subjects. With Miss Sharp the case is 
altered: her subject is of considerable interest, but the 
technical defects in her treatment of it (aggravated by < 
somewhat too leisurely production) rob it of much of its 
effect. Her play, like most others which merit considera- 
tion, remains not quite a success. 

Meeting at Night is a psychological study of fear. Its 
chief characters are an engaged couple, Harold Parker and 
Delia Crowborough. They are not in love with one another, 
and of interests in common they have only a_ professional 
attitude towards publicity, she as a Society beauty, he as 
a pilot who depends for his living on making records in 
long-distance flights. In publicity in fact has been the main 
source of their engagement. Harold's employers have 
encouraged it as a means of gaining additional advertisement 
for his exploits, while Delia, no longer a debutante, sces in 
the manoeuvre an opportunity for publicity of an unusual 
kind and an arrangement conveniently terminable when 
this has been achieved, sensational indeed even in its probable 
ending. She expects, in fact, that he will ultimately crash. 

Her plans receive a setback when his nerves collapse as he 
is about to start on a record-breaking flight to Australia. 
A party assembled out of doors to watch him fly overhead 
is broken up by his reappearance in the garden and on his 
feet. He confesses to Delia that he has not had the courage 
to start. The better part of an act (it is the most successful 
in the play) is taken up as he describes to her the origin 
and growth of a reputation for intrepidity acquired at the 
outset with misgivings and almost by accident, and sustained 
in growing terror as a condition of making a living. With 
the collapse of his legend, Delia also is drawn to probe 
bencath the surface of her self-esteem. They discover a 
new resolution in their ability to discard pretences to one 
another, The engagement is transformed into a love-affair, 
and they spend the night together. By the morning Harold 
has acquired the courage to start on his flight to Australia. 
At noon a broadcast message announces that he has crashed 
in flames. In the last scene Delia announces to the battalion 
of reporters who have arrived to chronicle her reactions to 
the tragedy that she has discarded the mode of existence 
that they created for her. She has discovered, she tells 
them, a new and serious attitude towards life. It is a quite 
credible, but not a particularly illuminating conclusion. 

The play has two good scenes—-the second, in which 
Harold and Delia reveal their pretences to one another, 
the third, in which Delia’s new spirit is shown after Harold 
has started on his flizht—and they are so good that 
one regrets all the more the defects in the remaining two 
seenes. In the first scene, to the exclusion of action and 
the subordination of. the other characters, the stage is 
monopolised by the reporters so brusquely to be banished 
ut the end. For a whole act Delia’s superficiality is 
obliquely elaborated through their presence, while Mr. Roger 
Livesey, who plays Harold Parker, has no opportunity to 
do more than appear vaguely uneasy in the background. 
It is only the incisiveness of Miss Leonora Corbett’s studv 
of Delia that redeems a scene markedly written without 
economy. ‘To Miss Corbett also must go most of the credit 
for the effect of the second and third scenes: in the second 
for adding life to a passage which Mr. Livesey’s quiet manner 
and delivery threatened to turn into a soporific, in the third 
for giving momentum to the play’s development where 
less pointed treatment would have allowed its force to be 
dispersed. In the last scene Miss Sharp liquidates the play’s 
problems in a way that can command assent but not con- 


viction, and it is to Miss Corbett again that the credit must 

be given for the measure of success that it achieves. There 

is no better performance than hers to be seen in London. 
DEREK VERSCHOYLE. 


The Cinema 


** Black Magic.” At the Polytechnic Theatre 


SEVERAL travellers have written recently about the island 
of Bali, in the Dutch East Indies. It has been described 
as an earthly paradise where native life continues happily 
unspoilt by Western influence. The Dutch have built 
roads, but there are no railways, no trams, no hotels. The 
people cultivate their rice-fields and amuse themselves with 
dancing and cock-fighting. Black Magic shows all this, 
but its atmosphere is not purely idyllic. A village is stricken 
with plague, and the villagers blame an old witch who is 
supposed to be in league with the goddess of death. Her 
eackling laugh savours almost too strongly of the correct 
traditions of melodrama, but she certainly looks the part, 
and the exorcising ceremony arranged by the village priest 
is a curious episode, vividly reproduced. Two young girls, 
**trance dancers,” are exposed to fumes from a _ brazier, 
and presently, with lolling heads, they begin to sway and 
posture, while from a circle of men comes a monotonous 
accompaniment of voice and drum, The priest also goes 
into a kind of trance—and at last the witch is found dead. 

One weakness in the film is that it does not reveal very 
clearly what this magic means nowadays to the islanders. 
The native acting is excellent, but a slight suggestion of 
make-believe clings to the whole story, partly because there 
is scarcely any reference to the economic or political basis 
of Bali society. The rich landscape, with its temples and 
its palm-trees, has a certain air of crumbling disorder, rather 
as though the islanders were living in a dream of the past. 
Ifowever, the landscapes are charming, full of warmth and 
sun, and the native types and gestures and expressions are 
photographed with rare skill. I should have preferred a 
simpler narrative and a more coherent impression of the 
island’s daily life; but anyone who likes travel pictures 
will find here many delightful moments. 


* Hi, Nellie.” At the Regal 

Axy journalist who is inclined to bewail his lot ought to see 
this film—or almost any film about newspaper life in America. 
When the opening scene reveals one of those huge untidy 
rooms, full of desks and noise and typewriters and tobacco- 
smoke, one knows pretty well what to expect. Men with 
hats pushed on to the back of their heads are shouting down 
telephones: the City Editor is ordering a special edition ; 
news has just arrived of a daring bank fraud or perhaps of 
some huge municipal scandal. ‘The office atmosphere will be 
fiercely competitive, complicated by feuds and jealousies 
between members of the staff, who usually include a woman 
reporter with a striking command of pungent back-chat. 
So it is in Hi, Nellie, which I went to see largely because the 
‘ast is headed by Paul Muni, who may be remembered for 
his graphic performance as the chain-gang prisoner in that 
fine film, I Am a Fugitive. 

Muni, an Austrian who made his name at the Yiddish 
Art Theatre in New York, is a specialist in strong character 
parts and usually chooses his films with some care. This 
time he has not chosen so well, and the rough comedy in Hi, 
Nellie hardly suits his tersely vigorous style. He is the 
managing editor of a New York newspaper who gets into 
trouble with the proprietor for refusing to feature a story 
which throws suspicion on a vanished bank president. As a 
punishment, he is set to run the “heart-throbs” feature which 
gives advice to lovelorn maidens, and eventually it is one of 
these tearful inquirers who unwittingly gives him a clue to 
the banker's whereabouts. The chase leads through an 
undertaker’s parlour to a night-club, and finally to a cemetery 
where gangsters have buried the banker under a false name. 
The film aims at little more than familiar melodrama ; but 
the plot moves swiftly and the production is thoroughly 
efficient. Cuares Davy. 
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Music 
The Canterbury Festival 
Ix the musical life of England nothing has played a more 


A Broadcasting Calendar 


FRIDAY, JUNE 22nd 
13.30 and 18.25. England ». Australia: Howard Marshall from 


Lord’s Cricket Ground N. 
important part than the musical festivals in the provinces. 14.00 Civic Luncheon at Bridgw ater: Speech by Sit E. Hilton 
They represent the native way of music-making, beside which Young, M.P., Minister of Health .. + » WR, 
our London opera and symphony concerts are the borrowings 4 cs bead cto Coch. Guna eal Ce is ee! N, 
from exotic cultures. The Three Choirs, Birmingham, Leeds, Cathedral f NR. 


Norwich—one cannot name them all—have given us a large —_ 19.30 —— the Roman Roads: G. M. Boumphrey. Roads of = 
: GA SET a reancec . ales. *<:. ; 
proportion of the best English music of the past two hundred od PAT MASTS ge eee nt 
years, and, even when there were no composers capable of at Cheltenham : Richard Clements, of the National Council ‘ 
turning their opportunity to account, the festivals have kept of Social Service ora ee ee Re 
alive the great tradition of English choral singing. From 21-20 Gustav Holst Memorial Concert: B.B.C. Orchestra and 
Boy clad tak Gad 0 this alee ees es Wireless Singers. Includes three hymns from the Rig 
vi Ai pisses sil z ° aaaaee* hegre Veda, Ode to Death, Egdon Heath, &c. .. i cs 
Choirs, down to William Walton there is hardly an English — 22.35 Short Story—A Day Saved: Graham Greene .. oe 
composer of note who has not written music for these festivals, “SATURDAY, JUNE 23rd 
and some of the most distinguished, Elgar in particular, 10.45 A Traveller in Search of Music : — Thornton. Tunes 


owed everything to these meetings. from Northern — ce re, N. 
PE GR ‘. sagas 12.00, 13.30, 16.30 and 18.25. ng and ». Australia: Howar 

; A few years ago Canterbury was added to the roll, and the Mosshill esta Lanl's—Geed and ontioasl . ae 

Festival there developed at once an individuality of its own — 18.35 The Wimbledon Tennis Draw: Col. R. H. a as N. 


consonant with the tastes and requirements of the present 
day. In place of the day-long ‘ pious orgies *’ of Gloucester, 
Worcester and Hereford, Canterbury offers a varied pro- 
gramme, in which there is something of every kind and not too 
much of anything. Here drama, poetry and other arts are 
associated with music, and an hour and a half is rightly con- 
sidered to be about the extreme limit of any programme, 
The result is an interesting and varied week, from which 
one comes away refreshed, not sated. Of the individual 


19.10 Island Tour—The Scilly Isles : $. P. B. Mais te N. 
20.00 Bannockburn : Radio-dramatic chronicle by D. G. Bridson N.R. 
21.20 Time to Spare: one of the black-coated unemployed... N. 
21.50 “ Lions make Leopards ‘Tame ” : Episodes from poets and 
chroniclers devised by _—_ Fergusson in celebration of 
Bannockburn S.R. 
22.00 Midsummer Eve in Cornwall: A. K. Hamilton-Jenkin . 24. Wels 
SUNDAY, JUNE 24th 
14.40 On Foreign Bookstalls— Spain : Professor A. C. R. Pastor N, 
15.15 Women’s Peace Demonstration: Ishbell Marchioness of 
Aberdeen, Dr. Agnes Thomson, Miss Florence Horsbrugh, 


musical events the most important is the orchestral concert M.P., Miss Ruth Fry (from Aberdeen) Mayt N 
given by the B.B.C. Orchestra, and the most delightful, the ne letircog Snag oy cc Ane Yoni a 
Serenade in the Cloisters where in the deepening twilight one Rameau, Handel, Debussy, &c. ae N. 
may hear the lighter and more graceful kind of music which — 19-30 Carolare~ Hymn-singing from Cardiff. . is .. WAR, 
— to be only enhanced by the rival symphonies of the singe Servic fom St Man's, Nowngham Re oe cna LR. 
birds. Tal ve a Sy cy Ss o> MR 
There is one side of music to which the Canterbury Festival — 21.05 Melodies of Christendom : Wireless Singers N. 
has till now made but a poor contribution. The standard of MONDAY, JUNE 25th 
choral singing is deplorably low, compared with that at 10-45 The Boat Train—To Discuss Europe’s Broadcasting 
aaa ‘ ’ Problems : Vice-Admiral Sit Charles Carpendale, Con- 
other festivals, and consequently has taken a secondary uliectitiveaac. .. rc - ie “ss es N. 
place in the programmes. Last week, however, the Kent — 13.30, 16.30, 18.25. England ». Australia: Howard Marshall 
Choir took part in the chief concert, and it is to be hoped from Lord’s. Other commentaries on the match probable ; 
that this is but the beginning of greater things. A good on pg aL - Scud: Gol Med a Sage. N 
choir cannot be created all at once, and it has _ regret- Wakelam will give commentaries between 14.00 and 17.15 N. 
fully to be said that, until this Festival was established, — 18.55 Current Fiction: Francis Hackett .. es N. 
Canterbury was a city without music. In the old days the — 19-T° Economics in a Changing World : Stephen King-Hall N. 
Cathedral music was drawn mainly from the works of Barnby, pg a ar eiguon bs re a ee ee ia ee 
Goss and Stainer. Occasionally Handel and Mozart, Wesley — 21.40 Recital: Olive Groves, Dale Smith, Lucille Wallace N. 


and Boyce appeared as composers of the anthem, and on great 


oceasions there was Stanford in B flat. The great composers 
of English Church musie, even Gibbons who is buried there, 
were almost completely neglected, and during five years’ 
assiduous attendance in Cathedral I cannot remember to have 
heard anything by Purcell. It was good to see that, during 
last week, Farrant, Gibbons, Charles Wood and even Merbecke, 
the first composer of the Reformed Church, were contributing 
to the music of the services. More important than the 


TUESDAY, JUNE 26th 


13.30, 16.30, 18.25. England ». Australia: Howard Marshall 


from Lord’s. Other commentaries probable between 
12.00 and 17.15 


14.00 Lawn Tennis at Wimbledon: Col. Brand and Capt. 


Wakelam will give commentaries between 14.00 and 17.15 


16.00 International Horse Show at Olympia: Running Com- 


mentary by Major H. F. Faudell-Phillips .. 


19.30 Canal Traffic and Tradition: Conversation between a 


canal boat skipper and a manager of a canal boat firm 


20.00 Orchestral and Choral Concert from Bristo! Cathedral 
i i i . se c irming hi ae Re ea te i 
details of what is being done, however, is the new spirit —7°°° Birmingham Philharmonic String Orchestra, cond. Johan 
; . ear 5. Hock and Birmingham Ladies’ Quartet .. wo dMieRSs 
which has been established in Canterbury since the present 20,30 The Web of Thought and Action: Professor H. Levy a N. 


Bishop of Chichester went to the Deanery. The Festival WEDNESDAY, JUNE 27th 
is but one symptom of that spirit. t 


* Sleepiness * is no longer — 10.45 Thinking Aloud: A. G. Street 


the word for this Cathedral city and its close. Shut doors have 14-00 Lawn Tennis from Wimbledon :° Col. Brand and Capt. ; 
been thrown open and decent people are free to visit any part Wakelam will give commentaries between 14.00 and 17.15 N. 
a ; a : ae keene 15.15 Folkestone —_—— Orchestra and Raya Garbousova 
of the Cathedral without hindrance. The glass, which rivals (cello) .. ne a 3 N. 
that of Chartres (although alas ! it is less complete and there — 18.50 Science in the Maki ing : Gerald Heard N. 
are some dreadful exceptions) has been restored ; Professor — 19:25 For Farmers Only : John Morgan a ef -- & 
Wuidiooms has knee ot seork. eocndiies aul < : 19.30 The Death Penalty* Discussion between John Paton, 
Le « Wes « c * "ine ’ Let EO = . ° ~ AE 2 - 
ee i iehs Bye ee ted chest opying unsuspected Secretary, National Council for Abolition of Death 
paintings ; and now in the Cloisters the almost invisible and Penalty, and Ronald Ross, M.P. .. 
crumbling coats of arms are being saved and made splendid = 21:35 Last Horizon radio play of James Hilton's novel just 
with their proper colours awarded the Har W ones Prize Be ; 
rhis is not to turn the Cathedral into a museum. Rather it me Wa, i, QULURSDAY, JUNE 28th . ; 
is to restore a livinec ae ilk the Monet i 10.45 The Week in W estminster : Goi. Hal MEP, . ay N. 
is to restore a living connexion with the lives 0 ordinary people 34.00 Lawn Tennis from Wimbledon: Col. Brand and Capt. 
in an institution which was in danger of becoming the preserve Wakcelam will give commentaries between 14.00 and 17.15 N. 
of a few elderly clergymen. And in this restoration all the = 15-25 see on eee Eye-witness Account from N 
thet : " ae : Sandwich: Bernard Darwin .. es me N. 
arts can have their share. . Mestiv: prtesrgh age sh ager a US 
arts é ¢ ha e. The motto of the Festival might 19.30 The Future of Trade Unionism: Walter M. Citrine N. 
be those words of Martin Luther, which Mendelssohn inscribed 20.00 Las/ Horivon—repeat performance ee = L.R. 
upon the title-page of his Hymn of Praise: ‘I would gladly 20-00 Drake—radio play by L. du Garde Peach .. se ee R., M.R. 


see all the arts, especially Music, serving Him who has given 
them and made them what they are.” 


Foundations of Music (18.30 or 18.35 N.) 
June 22nd. Schumann Lieder: May Blyth. 


June 25th, 26th, 27th, 28th. Handel Trio Sonatas : Joseph Slater, 
DyNeLey Hussey, Andr’ Mangcot, Berkeley Mason. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Drought versus Drying 

The weather and the season are not altogether kind to those 
who are making a special effort to popularize the use of 
drying plants for English crops of hay and grain. The light 
and sweet hay crop is being carried almost as soon as it is 
eut, without any intermediate hay-making. It has dried 
before its greenness has been lost, so that the stacks almost 
resemble growing grass in colour. Not all summers will 
resemble this ; and in general there is little doubt that within 
a short space the artificial drying of crops will be a standard 
farm operation, certainly for hay, probably for grain too. 
The inventors have been busy for many years, both at 
Oxford and elsewher ; and several processes have had a 
fair measure of success. Several years ago I saw a heavy 
hay crop in Cheshire (on the property of Major Lyon) carried 
in a soaking state and converted rapidly into as “ good hay, 


_ sweet hay ” as even Bottom desired in A Midsummer Night's 


Dream. 
* * * * 
European Devices——— 

One of the ablest of our machinists informs me that in- 
ventors have been not less busy on the Continent, where the 
drying of crops grows steadily more popular; and some cf 
the best authorities have come down on the side of the so-named 
Roma-Rosin process. Recent discoveries that grass is many 
times more valuable in its young state (hence the new intensive 
grass systems) add immensely to the value of artificial drying. 
The most perfect hay I ever saw was young grass cut off the 
fairways and bunkers of a golf course, and dried and trussed 
immediately, Some of our most enterprising landowners, 
Lord Cranworth and Lord Lymington for two, and a number of 
our chief mechanical inventors believe that in this grassy 
island the value of the fields may be almost doubled. It is, 
of course, a scientific truth that the old-fashioned hay- 
making of old grass sacrifices something like half the potential 
feeding value. 

* % oe * 
——And East Anglian 

Probably the biggest and most enterprising drying experiment 
in the world is now going on in Norfolk on the biggest farm 
in Britain, This is not so much concerned with drying crops 
in the field on the model of the Oxford machines of a few 
years ago; but every conceivable product from lucerne to 
onions and potatoes is put through an immense drying plant 
and robbed of its weight and moisture. One of the dis- 
coveries, due chiefly to Mr. Procter’s enterprise, is that such 
crops as lucerne, if rapidly dried and reduced to small particles 
make as good food for birds as for beast; and poultry are 
becoming only less important in the economy of many farms 
than cattle. We all wish to see the small holding multiplied, 
but there is, at least, this advantage on a farm of 16,000 acres 
that great experiments can be tried, which in the sequel may 
benefit all farmers whether small or big. It is germane to this 
subject that the Danes have * created” a new plant, to be 
tried this year for the first time in Britain. It is a form of 
rye, that may be described as half-way between the rye that 
is a grass and the rye that is grown for its grain. It has the 
bulk of the cereal rye but develops blade rather than ear, and 
is used wholly as hay. 


* * ae % 


Birds and Hay 

The one melancholy side of hay-making in fine weather 
is the loss it inflicts on ground-nesting birds ; but happily 
this year, at any rate, in my neighbourhood, the broods 
were safely hatched before the Juggernaut arrived ; and the 
bigger birds that nest on the ground are singularly active 
from the first day of their life. They lave also the blessing 
of incomparable parents. None excels the partridge. ‘Their 
skill in taking the family out of danger is incomparable, 
however big it is; and some are very big, I know of two 
at any rate consisting of 17 and of 18 young. How the sitting 
bird can cover so many eggs is itself a marvel. It is, I think, 
a general experience of the year that birds have hatched 
successfully far beyond the normal. How will they stand the 
drought ? The mother grouse will carry water in her breast 
feathers ; but there is little evidence that other birds, plover 


for example, and partridge, tap any other water supply 
than the dew; but if drought is severe their health may 
be ruined. Have gardeners ever seen birds (sparrows, black- 
birds, thrushes, starlings, pigeons, finches and buntings, 
and jackdaws) so exult in the bird-bath ? Their pleasure 
suggests that water might well be provided on the farms and 
moors as well. 
* ak BS * 

Birds-nesting Squirrels 

Ground-nesting birds have many enemies : scythes, cutters, 
rollers, wet weather, vermin and birds of prey (including 
rooks). Squirrels, occasionally the brown as well as the grey, 
are perhaps more apt to ravage the nests that are well teed 
up, and the other day a stoat was shot at a height of at least 
25 feet. Squirrels will climb even to the rooks’ nests; but 
do not despise easier prey. In one case this year a grey 
squirrel was seen to abstract with his long claw an egg from 
underneath a sitting pheasant. In spite of its contrary reputa- 
tion the hen pheasant may be a very excellent mother. I have 
known certainly two instances where a bird badly wounded by 
a scythe has returned at once to her clutch and successfully 
hatched it off in spite both of the wound and the half-exposure 
of the nest. The squirrels do not, I fear, usually spare the 
sitting bird. Ina drey dragged down from a Hertfordshire oak 
were found feathers of half a dozen varieties of birds, including 
yellow-hammer and pheasant. 

* * * 

New Sweet Peas 

Flowers, like robes or hats, have their fashions ; and our 
florists both obey and make the popular taste, very much like 
the fanciers of dogs. Now the sweet pea, that queen of annuals, 
i; always in fashion ; but the colours of its petals go through 
phases of popularity. For the last two or three years the best 
of our hybridizers of garden flowers have been intent to 
produce, not mauves or pinks or the scarcely attainable blue 
and the quite unattainable yellow, but a mixture of ruddiness 
and white. The apple-blossom is the ideal. The taste is not 
entirely capricious. It is found that a certain special lustiness 
is correlated with these colours ; and they have the advantage 
over the reds that they do not burn in the sun. And one must 
decide that they are inherently lovely, if there is such a thing 
as absolute loveliness. Splendid examples of the newer sorts 
are Dobbie’s Springtime (especially honoured by the R.H.S.) 
and Loveliness and Sutton’s Eestasy. They have all the 
qualities that have made the waved Spenserian sweet pea 
popular: a waved and ample standard, large flowers well 
spaced on a stout stalk. As to the number of flowers on a 
stem they have not equalled Sextet Queen or Sextet Pink (a 
rather hard coloured novelty), but perhaps four to a stem is 
as many as we should desire. 


A Good Shrub 

The other day I went over the garden of one of our 
greatest gardeners. He showed me of course, very many 
rarities and wonders ; including a houseful of plants growing 
from seed brought back from ** the roof of the world *” by Mr. 
Kingdon Ward. He delighted in his own treasures ;_ but had 
a word for common things. One of the most salient shrubs 
in the wide spaces of his garden was, and is, Viburnum tomen- 
tosum, which in his wise view is the most useful of all shrubs for 
the common garden. It grows as easily as a wild guelder, 
is very floriferous and has individual inflorescences that are 
both quaint and lovely. How many people who would love 
it fail to grow it—that is a great gardener’s view, that all who 
saw this particular bush will endorse. 

3 * * 

A Cuckoo Year 

That too ingenious naturalist who argues that the cuckoo is 
a mule-hybrid, not truly either male or female, will perhaps 
claim the evidence of this year as support for his peculiar 
theorv. Male cuckoos are in multitude; and so far as my 
experience goes no one has heard a hen cuckoo or been sure of 
her existence. The paucity of hens is always remarkable in 
this queer and, it is alleged, polyandrous bird ; but probably 
there are more hens than is usually thought. The male cannot 
stop singing; the hen utters her bubbling note very rarely 
indeed. W. Beacu Tuomas, 
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LETTERS TO 


—== 


THE EDITOR 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. The most suitable 
length is that of one of our “* News of the Week” paragraphs. Signed letters are given a preference 
over those bearing a pseudonym.—Ed,. Tur SPECTATOR. ] 


THE “UNITARIAN ” CONTROVERSY 

[To the Editor of Tue Seecraror.] 
Sir,—Before the curtain is rung down on the unhappy episode 
of modern Church history which culminated (though, of course, 
it does not end) in the vote of the Bishops in York Convocation 
on June 7th, may I take leave, first, to thank my friend Dr. 
Kenneth Mozley for his very clear and admirably balanced 
statement of the real issue involved, and then to add some 
comments on the proceedings themselves, and on some 
deductions which are being (as I think) unfairly drawn from 
them ? I am the more moved to do this by some things 
which seem to have been said on the subject in Liverpool 
Cathedral last Synday. 

First, the real issue, as Dr. Mozley makes so clear, was 
simply one of interpreting a document—the Convocation 
Resolution of 1922. Tagree with Dr. Mozley that the original 
intention, on this point, could not reasonably be doubted. 
And for that reason above all I felt obliged to vote for the 
final form of the Bishop of Durham’s Resolution, little as I 
liked some details in it, and in spite of a speech from which I 
publicly, in the House, dissociated myself. 

Apart from this clear core of simple fact, the archaic 
acrimony of Lord Hugh Cecil’s * Petition’? would, in itself, 
have been almost enough to change the issue into a battle 
between the spirit and the letter, which, for many (including, 
perhaps, the Bishop of Liverpool), it did actually become. 
Had this indeed been the main issue, my vote at least would 
have been cast for the Bishop of Liverpool ; and this my 
speech in Convocation emphasized. 

What I want now to suggest is that aiclose study of what 
actually happened, and especially of the two forms of the 
Bishop of Durham's Resolution, may relieve the anxiety of 
those who think that, once more, ** the Letter ” has triumphed, 
and ~ institutional selfishness’ (a most unfair phrase of Dr. 
Jacks’) has put Christian charity to rout. When the Bishop of 
Durham's first draft appeared on the Agenda of the’ Upper 
House, it was speedily made clear to His Grace the President 
that at least the last two paragraphs must go if the much- 
desired unanimity was to be achieved: not merely because 
of the apparent slur on the Bishop of Liverpool, but because 
(a) a purely external and ‘* literal ’’—as against spiritual — 
criterion was proposed, and (b) this criterion would, in fact, 
operate to exclude many others besides ‘* Unitarians.” In 
the upshot those two paragraphs disappeared, and a single 
short one was substituted which, though I personally tried to 
get its wording modified, did in substance answer the original 
question put to us in the only way in which the Bishops in 
Convocation could at present answer it, and state an un- 
questionable fact as to the intended use of Christian pulpits. 
It also avoided raising any other questions, and by implica- 
tion did not similarly exclude (e.g.,) a Member of the Society 
of Friends, as the first form would have done. It is strange 
that this has hardly been noticed. 

The real tragedy is that, right on the threshold of the con- 
troversy, the * party ” spirit should have been injected into it, 
and that so distinguished and high-minded a Churchman as 
Lord Hugh Cecil should have lent himself to voice an angry 
outery. For the rest, the episode has enabled many (I con- 
fess, with some shame, that I am one) to learn that there is, 
strictly speaking, no * Unitarian’ Denomination ; that this 
label has all along been rejected, as misleading, by many 
who have been classed as such; that it is one thing to resist 
intellectual dogmatism about the Nature of God, and quite 
another to reject Our Lord Jesus Christ as His Son; and that 
not a few “* Unitarians ’”’ of today not only give Our Lord a 
place in their life and faith and worship indistinguishable 
from that which Christians are supposed to give Him, but 
even baptize regularly with the canonical Trinitarian formula, 
With the sparks struck by the controversy there has also come 
light: and it will grow. 


Even Dr. Jacks, I am glad to notice, realizes more clearly 
than some of the public the situation, as I have tried to 
describe it, when he ends his Letter to Liverpool with a pointed 
reference to the Bishop of Durham’s ‘“ amended resolution,” 
and to the “humane desire”’ revealed by the speeches ** to make 
the affair as little painful as possible to Unitarians.” And 
one may thank him for generously adding: ‘I think the 
Convocation of York, with Archbishop Temple at its head, 
are entitled to sympathy for having had this question forced 
upon them at the present time.’’—I am, Sir, &c., 

Artur Ripron. 

The Palace, Ripon. 


FASCIST POLICY 
[To the Editor of Tu Srpecraror.] 
Sir,—In your leading article on the subject ‘“ Should Black 
Shirts be banned ?”’—in many ways a fair statement of 
point-of-view—I was surprised to find much of that very 
triteness of which the writer accuses Sir Oswald Mosley. ‘The 
article asserts : 

“With all the play he makes with ‘the heart and soul of 
Britain’ and ‘the glorious standards of Britain’ and so forth, 
Sir Oswald fails rather conspicuously to gauge the preference of 
the English people for its own methods and its own traditions 
when he borrows the name of his movement and the garb of his 
followers from Italy and his personal pose from Mussolini.” 

Now coneeding the somewhat arbitrary conclusion that 
Sir Oswald has failed to gauge this ‘* preference,” surely the 
objection amounts to no more than a quibble about nomen- 
clature and the acknowledgement of a significant political 
emblem. But if, as the sentence suggests, the meaning goes 
deeper and the writer is attacking the Fascists for adopting a 
policy which is undoubtedly stimulated to some extent by 
foreign initiative, though it is Sir Oswald’s claim that British 
Fascism is an expression of a European State-form which is 
specially adapted to British needs and the Anglo-Saxon 
temperament, has he not the precedent of 1832, when the 
present system of government was accepted by the country 
partly as the result of revolutionary fecling stimulated by the 
example of France and Belgium ? 

But, in any case, whether the Fascists have or have not 
adopted a policy which is not fundamentally British, the point 
to be decided is whether the system of government instituted 
100 years ago is still valid in the present economic situation. 
If there is a better form the British people would be the first 
to recognize it, whether the initiative emanate from Rome er 
London.—I am, Sir, &c., JAMES BRAMWELL. 

Aston Tirrold, Berks. 


FASCISM AND THE CROWN 
[To the Editor of Tun Specraror.] 


Sir,—As a “ royalist *—that is to say one of many millions 
of Englishmen who are equally opposed to a Fascist or a 
Communist régime, and who regard the constitutional mon- 
archy as among the most precious of our political institu- 
tions—I have been surprised that no one has yet pointed out 
what a menace to the Throne Sir Oswald Mosley and his 
private army represent. 

Although the methods of Oliver Cromwell, our first Fascist 
Dictator, may be considered out of date, recent events make 
it perfectly plain that under no form of dictatorship is the 
position of a constitutional sovereign secure. If he is sufli- 
ciently ill-advised to ignore his Coronation Oath and lend 
his active personal support to the Dictator, he is almost 
certain to share the fate of Alfonso XIII. If, on the other 
hand, he effaces himself, like the present King of Italy, his 
position is more undignified while his chances of handing on 
the Crown to his heirs are equally precarious. 

No matter what the Blackshirt apologists may say to the 
contrary, it can be stated as a fact that support of Sir Oswald 
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Mosley’s movement is incompatible with loyalty to the 
Crown. 

The sooner Mr. Stanley Baldwin, or some other spokesman 
of the Government, makes this point clear, not only to the 
nation as a whole but more especially to the Police Authorities 
and the officers of His Majesty’s Army and Navy, the more 
chance there is that the horror of civil war may be averted.— 
Iam, Sir, &c., Doucias GOLDRING. 

London, S.W.7. 


MEDICINE IN RUSSIA 
[To the Editor of Tne Specraror.| 


Sin,—I would not venture for a moment to cast any doubt 
on the good faith of your correspondent, Mr. H. H. Charnock, 
who, as a member of a family with large interests in Russian 
industry before the Revolution, should be well acquainted 
with the health conditions of Russian workers in those days. 
It is a little disconcerting to find, however, that on the subject 
of the ** medical assistance * rendered to the peasantry by 
the zemstvos, a publication issued with the support of the 
Tsarist Government—The Russian Year Book for 1913— 
should say (after a mass of figures with which I will not 
burden your readers): ‘* The state of public health in the 
provinces is due not only to the bad sanitation and un- 
hygienic conditions, but also to the absence of medical aid. 
Even in governments where zemstvos exist, a large number 
of the population is left without medical aid ” (p. 676). 

The death-rate figures among the peasantry in 1913 were 
27 per 1,000, while the infant death-rate (250 per 1,000 over 
the whole country) rose in some country districts to 600. Mr. 
Charnock’s experience in the * excellent ” country hospitals, 
unfortunately, did not help these Russian infants very much. 
Turning to the factories, it would be interesting to hear from 
Mr. Charnock under what Tsarist law “ every industrial 
concern employing above 500 workpeople had to have its own 
hospital.”” Under the Insurance Law of June, 1912, factories 
employing over 200 had to form a “ sick club,” to which the 
employer contributed under 1 per cent. of the total wages Dill, 
and the employees just over 1 per cent. But each sick club 
had “to make arrangements with the existing private or 
Government hospitals regarding the treatment of its members 
and the rate of remuneration.” (Russian Year Book, p. 695.) 
While many of the larger factories, we learn from the same 
source, provided * well-equipped hospitals ’’ (p. 691), in the 
remaining factories covered by the measure, by the summer 
of 1917, the total number of factory ‘ ambulatoria ” opened 
by the sick clubs throughout Russia did not exceed 15. The 
measure itself, however, did not in any case extend to factories 
employing four-fifths of the entire working class. 

Mr. Charnock, one suspects, does not distinguish sufficiently 
between the letter of laws forced out of Tsardom by revolu- 
tionary strikes and crude reality. Only this can explain his 
innocent references to the regulations being “ very strictly 
controlled by the factory inspectors.” The total staff of the 
factory inspectorate numbered some 250 persons (of whom 
over a quarter had no investigating powers whatever). These 
were scattered, according to the authority quoted already 
(p. 683) over 281 districts, in which there were 16,600 factories 
in 1911, employing 2,051,000 workmen. It may readily be 
imagined how “ strictly * controlled the factories were. In 
any case, the Year Book itself reveals (p. 684) that in 1911, 
out of 18,840 violations of the law noted by the inspectors, the 
latter ‘“* censured ” those responsible in 17,801 cases, and 
drew up protocols (/e., took the matter up with the legal 
authorities) in only 1,059 cases. In 1913, out of 13,814 
breaches of the law noted, protocols were drawn up in 4 per 
cent. of the cases, and in 1914 in 43 per cent. It is hardly 
necessary to remind Mr, Charnock, who knows the old Russia 
so well, of the amazing tenderness of the district courts for the 
manufacturer in that small percentage of cases which reached 
them. Most of the more honest factory inspectors realized 
perfectly well that their real function, as one of them wrote 
in his memoirs, was that of Government agents “ for the 
maintenance of order” (Gvozdeyv : Recollections of a Factory 
Inspector, 1911).—I am, Sir, &e., 
ANDREW ROTHSTEIN. 
Friends of the Soviet Union, 

33 Ormond Yard, Great Ormond Street, W.C.1. 


THE TITHE BILL 
[To the Editor of Tue SpecTATOR.] 
Sir,—Many will regret that The Spectator (hitherto a source 
of “‘ sweetness and light ” on the tithe problem) erroneously 
regards the dead Bill as ‘a compromise ” (and, impliedly, 
a fair one). 

Nothing could be further from the fact. The Bill was but 
a clumsy device to load the dice in favour of the Church. 
For an illusory éonsideration it sought to clothe a feudal 
ecclesiastical tax with those solemn legal sanctions which 
attend normal and just debts—which full sanctions the law 
has denied to tithe down the ages. 

Every lawyer saw through the trick; and, greatly to its 
honour, the House of Lords (despite the Bishops) on a 
division cast a one-third minority vote against the Bill. 
This, and rising publie anger at the spectacle of Christian 
shepherds so urgently raiding the flock, killed it stone dead ; 
and have justly brought tithe to its trial. But not merely 
tithe. The right of one privileged and predatory Church, 
sole of Churches, to exact a due for duties which it no longer 
discharges, but which the taxpayer (ineluding the tithe- 
payer, who pays twice over) now bears, stands also at the 
Bar; and if much else ultimately goes down with tithe, 
the Church will have only herself to blame.—I am, Sir, &c., 

5 Gray's Inn Square, W.C.1. W. J. WENtAM. 


THE WELFARE OF ANIMALS 
{To the Editor of Tus Speecraror. ] 

Sir,—In your issue of June 15th Sir James Douglas suggests 
that no Animal Welfare Bill should be treated as satisfactory 
for discussion in Parliament unless it is stated to have 
received approval after consideration by an Animal Welfare 
Conference. This would mean, and I[ expect is meant to 
mean, that the R.S.P.C.A. is not to present any Bill to 
Parliament without the permission of a conference of persons 
outside that society, some of whom have not been permitted 
to remain members of the R.S.P.C.A. 

Such a course is not likely to be adopted by the R.S.P.C.A. 
It would prevent the R.S.P.C.A. from continuing to support 
in Parliament Bills such as the Dogs’ Protection Bill and the 
Bill to prohibit stag-hunting. 

There are plenty of persons interested in * animal welfare ” 
who oppose all measures dealing with experiments upon 
animals unless the measures prohibit all such experiments 
whether painful or painless ; and there are others who oppose 
the Stag Bill because it does not ‘ protect” all other animals 
liable to be hunted. The suggestion of Sir James Douglas 
therefore would enable extremists to veto all Bills for the 
amelioration of the lot of cruelly-treated animals, unless those 
Bills included every form of existing cruelty not at present 
illegal. 

Such tacties are not likely to be endorsed by the R.S.P.C.A. 
The humane movement unfortunately is continually thwarted 
by such people, whose undoubted enthusiasm outruns their 
judgement. Such people would have opposed Clarkson and 
Wilberforce when they introduced their Bill to prohibit the 
slave trade because it did not prohibit slavery.—I am, Sir, &c., 

The Ford, Chobham. STEPHEN COLERIDGE. 


[To the Editor of Tue Specrator.] 

Sir,.— Sir James Douglas stresses an important point about 
Animal Welfare legislation. The Statute in question--the 
Protection of Animals Act, 19384 (the ‘ Anti-Rodeo”’ Act) 
was originally a useful Bill, but it was so weakened by amend- 
ments as to render it absolutely unworthy to be placed, or to 
remain, upon the Statute Book. It is most important that the 
public should realize that the amendments were not fought out 
on the floor of the House of Commons. They were arranged 
behind the scenes to suit various trade interests, and the 
Committee stage and third reading were rushed through during 
ten minutes of the lunch hour on a Friday with very few 
members present. It was further emasculated, by con:ent, in 
the Lords. 

Having exposed the uselessness of the new Act, section by 
section, in the Central Hall, I received the unanimous consent 
of the public meeting to destroy a copy of it as a worthless and 
hypocritical measure. In view of the fact that this very Act 
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had received the unanimous blessing of the Press throughout 
the country (due, doubtless, to ignorance of what had trans- 
pired behind the scenes) and had only been on the Statute 
Book for a fortnight, the situation was unique. That my 
action was reasonable is proved by the fact that the whole 
audience agreed. I have since been informed by a legal friend 
that it was treasonable, too. 

What the authorities are going to do in the matter remains 
to be seen. Is it too much to hope that the¥ will do the right 
thing, namely, expunge the ** Protection of Animals” Act, 1934 
from the Statute Book? Precedent for such a move already 
exists. Since similar public action will be called for regarding 
the Cinematograph Films (Animals) Bill, should Parliament 
pass this even more spurious measure into law, it is to be 
hoped that the warning voiced by Sir James Douglas will not 
fall to the ground.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Epmunp T. MacMicuar., Hon. Director. 

Performing and Captive Animals’ Defence League, 

17 Buckingham Street, Adelphi, W.C. 2. 


OUR ‘GREATEST BENEFACTOR 
[To the Editor of Tue Srecraror.]} 
Sir,—May I venture a comment on Mr. E, M. Forster's article 
on * Our Greatest Benefactor ”* ? 

Historically his reference to Simpson as destroyer of pain is 
inaccurate. Hickman was the first anaesthetist, introducing 
nitrous oxide gas. He was followed in Boston, U.S.A., by 
Morton, with ether. Simpson came later with chloroform : 
he was the introducer therefore of a new drug, not of a new 
principle. Whether that new drug has been to the world’s 
advantage is doubtful. The greatest surgeon in this country 
today never allows its administration to his patients, and 
* doubts whether the world is a better or safer place since its 
introduction.’°—I am, Sir, &ce., F.R.C.S. 


[Vo the Editor of Tur Spectr aror.] 
Srr,—Twice within the vear have I come across error regarding 
Sir James Young Simpson, who was the first doctor to use 
chloroform in obstetrics. An Irish doctor, actually in a 
special paper on anaesthetics, wrote of Sir John Simpson. And 
now a curious mistake occurs in Mr. E. M. Forster's article, 
in your issue of June 15th. Paisley has no claim to Simpson. 
He was born at Bathgate, Linlithgowshire, the son of a 
baker there.—I am, Sir, &c., R. O. Apamson. 
15 Grosvenor Crescent, Glasgow, W.2. 


A RACIAL CONFLICT SETTLED 
[To the Editor of Tur Specraror.] 


Sir,—It is highly gratifying to read the account given by 
Sir John Harris of two missionaries and a layman effecting 
the settlement of a racial conflict in Northern Australia 
in circumstances involving much personal inconvenience 
and risk. But Sir John’s letter has forced upon me, as a 
native of India, some rather unpleasant thoughts in con- 
nexion with the occupation of Australia by Europeans which 
took place a little over a hundred years ago. 

Before that occupation the aboriginal tribes had complete 
freedom of movement in their own country. Now they are 
confined to certain restricted ‘ native reserves*’ by their 
foreign masters who have arrogated to themselves the name 
of Australians. Sir John Harris has not deemed it necessary 
to state the cause of the conflict as it is irrelevant to the 
purpose of his letter : but it may be observed that the natives 
(who are called ‘‘ the blacks *’) live under a constant sense of 
injustice at the hands of foreign aggressors who have molested 
them and have, in their own interests, restricted the rights 
enjoyed by them from time immemorial: and it is quite 
possible that in this particular instance they had acted in a 
spirit of desperation with a full knowledge of the great risk 
which they, as ill-armed men, ran in facing people possessing 
the advantage of superior modern armaments. 

Be that as it may, it strikes me that the issue of loud and 
insistent demands on the part of the ‘white settlers for a 
punitive expedition to “teach the blacks a lesson,” was 
unworthy of a people professing a religion of love and good- 


will. Similarly, the condemnation by the whites of the 
proposal to send a peaceful mission to treat with the natives 
as ‘ foolish,” ‘* fantastic ’’ and ‘* quixotic ’’ clearly indicates 
that the influence of Christianity on its followers has not been 
all to the good ; and it would not be unreasonable to infer 
that the religion really inspires a spirit of force and vengeance, 
—TI am, Sir, &c., S. Hatpar, 
Ranchi, India. 


CLOUDS IN THE FAR EAST 


[To the Editor of Tur SpecTATOR.]} 
Sirr,—I have read with interest Mr. Jenkins’ statement of the 
state of affairs in the Far East. Am I to presume that if his 
neighbour had neither room nor food for his family, Mr, 
Jenkins’ solution of the problem would be to increase the bolts 
and bars on the doors of his own house, so that they might not 
be tempted to turn to him for assistance ? 

I should like to protest against the assumption that this is 
England’s attitude to Japan. Mr. Jenkins approves of the 
statement that “ at the root of all Japan's actions is economic 
need.” Would it not be wise, then, for us to go to the root of 
the problem and ask in what way we can help to meet that 
need, instead of preparing for the inevitable result of evading 
an unpleasant issue ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

JouN PRICKETT, 

45 Oulton Road, Wavertree, Liverpool, 16. 


GERMANY TODAY 

[To the Editor of Tue Specraror.] 
Sir,—May I comment on Mr, J. H. Flaxman’s letter in your 
issue of June 15th? I have just returned from two months’ 
extensive tour through Northern Germany, Danzig and East 
Prussia, and had exceptional opportunities of seeing and 
hearing nearly all the leaders and of meeting a very large 
number of people in all walks of life. I would have said 
unhesitatingly that none of the leaders known by name 
abroad has the confidence of the rank and file of the German 
people with the single exception of Herr Hitler, who is 
almost worshipped as an idealist and as an absolutely honour- 
able man. 

I have known Germany intimately for thirty-three years, 
and whilst there is this artificial religious intolerance of 
which the mass of the people are getting rather tired, there 
is no race hatred of any nation as there used to be before 
the War—not even of France; the country is exhausted, 
anxious for the future and disheartened at the present time. 

I did hear, however, much regret expressed that sections 
of the British Press so seldom gave any prominence to the 
solid achievements of the National Socialist Party in the 
face of ever-increasing difficulties, whilst the excesses of a 
revolution received publicity out of all proportion to the 
aciual facts. Officials and = private individuals without 
exception were amongst the most genuinely courteous and 
kindly of any people in Europe, and no reasonable enquiry 
was resented and every assistance given to enable one to 
form one’s own judgement. Of course one must not believe 
all that one is told by the Press Bureau in Berlin.—I am, 
Sir, &e., T. V. ScUDAMORE. 

Royal Automobile Club, S.W. 1. 


LEGAL AND ILLEGAL ABORTION 
[To the Editor of Tux Srecrator.] 
Sir,—The resolution just passed by the Congress of the 
Women’s Co-operative Guild, calling upon the Government 
to legalize abortion, is in reality a resolution in favour of 
murder—to use an ugly but exact word. Christians have 
always held that the deliberate destruction of life, however 
embryonic, is a form of murder. Your correspondent, Dr. 
Stella Browne, speaks with admiration of the “ free minds ” 
of the women who voted for the abolition of the present 
* antiquated laws.’ As a matter of fact, it is a reversion to 
pre-Christian paganism, and the pagan mind allowed itself 
many startling forms of licerc2, of which abortion was one.— 
I am, Sir, &e., GERALDINE MOZLEY. 
3 Amen Court, E.C.4 
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Traders 


in War 


By C. DELISLE BURNS 


In the Committee Room of the Naval Affairs Committee of 
Congress not many years ago, I was shown by Mr. Britten, 
the chairman, some noble pictures of American battleships 
tushing through mountainous seas. I noticed, but I did 
not point out to my guide, that in spite of the artist’s high 
waves the gun-platforms on the ships were perfectly hori- 
zontal, Unfortunately I have been on only one American 
cruiser at sea; but I have been on several British cruisers, 
and I can swear that the sea upsets the best gunnery. How- 
ever, nythology is useful; and indeed it would be difficult 
to undermine the faith of the true believ er, cither about what 
happens at sea or about what warships are * for.” 

War continues to be possible largely because of a traditional 
mythology which covers the facts with a fog of sentimentality. 
National honour and vital interests are not the usual phrases 
today ; but “ security ” and “* defence” are just as useful. 
And it makes no difference that the means by which 
“security ’” is sought are the chief causes of insecurity, or 
that all ** defence ” is directed against what is only “* defence.” 
The current mythology evades the truth about what happens 
on battlefields and in bombed towns; but that evasion is 
not so important for public policy today as the half-conscioas 
conspiracy of silence and false ideas about the preparations 
for war. Therefore, all success to a new book about the 
trade in armaments. In Merchants of Death* two new 
writers have put together much information drawn from 
recent sources, to show the actual pressure upon publie 
policy exerted in most countries by the private manufacturers 
of armaments. 

The authors very rightly assume that the trade in arms 
is a result and not a cause of the danger of war. The appetite 
for gain among traders in arms no doubt increases the 
danger ; but it is unwise to exaggerate the importance of 
these traders. They would disappear in a world properly 
organized for the judicial settlement of disputes and the 
improvement of civilized life. Their activities are merely 
incidental to the traditional anarchy in the relation between 
Governments. But so much having been admitted, it 
remains true that, in the world as it is, the arms trade is 
much more dangerous to us all than the trade in poisonous 
drugs. Not enough is known about it. In spite of the large 
bibliography given in this new book, the majority of the 
citizens of Great Britain and the United States certainly 
have no idea of what is going on behind the official policy 
of preparing for a future war. In France there is a more 
general suspicion; but in the Dictatorships, of course, no 
information inconvenient for the established system is avail- 
able. Opposition to policies tending towards war, however, 
is strengthened by any publication anywhere of the facts 
about the trade in arms. 

In Merchants of Death we have very full details of names 
and figures and facts. Some historical evidence is drawn 
from the lives of Krupp and Maxim; and very recent events 
are usefully analysed, such as the rearming of Germany and 
the preparations in Japan for the Manchurian adventure. 
This book is therefore valuable and important. It contains 
rather the material for an argument than the argument 
itself; for one feels overwhelmed by the number of the 
instances given in which public policy in one country or 
another is affected by the desire for larger profits on the part 
of the manufacturers of arms. ‘There are amusing episodes 


*Merchants of Death. By H. C. Engelbrecht and I. 
Hanighen. (Routledge. 7s. 6d.) 





Cc. 


too: the patriotism of Krupp, for example, and the innocence 
of Mr. Bardo, the employer of the notorious Shearer. In 
the Senate Commission Report on the Shearer case there is 
abundant comedy, some of which has already been used by 
Professor Beard in his book, The Navy, Defence or Portent? 
But the authors of this new book, although they deal chiefly 
with American evidence, have collected evidence affecting 
all the chief States. Thus we have the interesting develop- 
ment of the arms trade in Japan and figures to show the 
profits drawn from political uncertainty. The authors write 
quite calmly and simply, without rhetoric or sareasm. They 
state a case and indicate at the end the very feeble efforts 
which have so far been made to resist the growth of a great 
evil. But perhaps the book is most useful in giving support 
to a policy which some of us have been trying to make intelli- 
gible to politicians in power. 

That policy is the resistance to the tendency towards war 
by control of the preparations for it. Modern war, as this 
book implies, cannot be carried on unless “ possible enemies ” 
assist one another to wage it. During the Great War the 
Allies and the Central Powers had to assist their enemies by 
providing them with material lacking on one side or the other : 
and so iron passed through Switzerland from Germany to 
France and nickel passed through Holland from French 
colonies to Germany. Before every great war, each side 
arms the other: and, of course, “ neutrals’? make good 
profits. 

That is precisely what is happening now. In the interests 
of the “balance of trade,” another myth, the exports of 
war material are assisting the “ balance of power,” to which 
we are returning for another trial of the weights. Germany, 
for example, would be quite helpless to wage war or even to 
rearm, as she claims to have the right to do, unless the traders 
of her future opponents were assisted by their Governments 
in rearming her. For modern war, “* autarchy ” is impossible. 
But, of course, the case for a policy of peace cannot be based 
upon assuming any particular villainy of one nation or another. 
Every nation is hard at it—making peace impossible by 
increasing the profits in preparing war. In such a situation, 
to propose that we should have * Sanctions ” and promises 
to fight if anyone else begins it is rather like presenting two 
lunatics with revolvers and then threatening to attack which- 
ever of them uses his revolver first. That is called the policy 
of ** Security”! The policy of peace would be preventive. 
It would indeed contain many other elements besides control 
of the private manufacture of arms: but unless it contains 
at least this, it is futile. Governments will make the most 
lofty professions of love for peace. More Resolutions have 
recently been passed at Geneva, declaring that somebody 
ought to do something sooner or later. But if any definite 
proposal is made, each Government says that it must wait for 
the other to begin ; and meantime, the current sets towards 
war. 

So long as the arms trader can keep the Ship of State 
in that current, it does not matter in what direction the prow 
is pointing. And ignorance of the unnoticed current beneath 
the surface waves of diplomacy allows the future victims of 
war to sleep on deck while the ship is drifting on to the reef. 
Is it not possible to have an agreement at least between 
the ‘“* democratic” nations who are the chief traders in 
arms? The Dictatorships may be planning war, but it is the 
so-called Democracies which are selling to them the means 
to wage it. 
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Rural Rides 


Walks and Talks: The Diary of a Member of Parliament 
in 1933-34. By Sir Arnold Wilson. (Oxford University 
Press. 5s.) 

Str ARNOLD Wirson has done what every Member of 
Parliament should do, by walking through his Division 
and talking to everyone he met. He is blessed with an 
unusually retentive memory, which obviously helped him 
in his pilgrimage. For there are few of us who, over 
refreshments with the rival tug-of-war teams at local village 
sports, if he were asked by a sergeant to join him in an extra 
pint and found him a bit of a Fascist, could have quoted Burke, 
Emerson, Disraeli and Ruskin. No wonder “the circle 
grew larger.” And Sir Arnold uses his memory to record 
the conversations he had, with results which are worth 
reading and re-reading and thinking over, on almost every 
page. For it is when walking, or after reaching a place on 
foot, as those of us who have tried it know, that genuine 
true talk comes most naturally, and that one most surely 
finds the comradeship there is in people and the comfort 
there is in things. 

On all the social questions interesting views are recorded. 
On education, here are the views of two farmers: ‘* There 
was a great gap between fourteen when boys and girls 
left the Elementary School and sixteen when they might 
go to Agricultural Institutes... but it is not what 
they learn at school that matters so much as the way 
they're taught and the spirit.” ...‘ There should be 
part-time continuation schooling from fourteen to eighteen 
partly vocational, not by the ordinary teachers, but by paid 
voluntary part-time teachers.” On agriculture, also two 
farmers: ‘‘ The less crops the man grows the less he loses.” 
“The bigger the Scheme the smaller benefit for the man 
who knows his job, and the greater the advantage to the 
man who doesn’t.” On housing (a manager of a factory) : 
* Less on roads and more on houses and folk would be 
happier all round.’ A barman at a London coffee-stall, if 
he was an M.P., would concentrate on housing and plenty 
of one-room and two-room flats and some decent lodging- 
houses. A foreman of a road gang wanted also a greater 
variety of house, above all cheaper houses and smaller ; 
and ‘‘ unless the soil was good it was better to have no more 
than a strip of soil at the back or in front, and an allotment 
elsewhere.” And there is an illuminating conversation, 
which one would like to quote in full, with boys in Lambeth 
who were staying out of doors all night away from their 
homes ‘“ sooner than face the bugs.” 

There are interesting views also on better social organiza- 
tion. A parson says that there is an earnest need for voung 
men of some education, and with that rare gift of sympathy 
and firmness, to run boys’ clubs: “the lack of social 
organization at the bottom made itself felt all the way up.” 
Another parson longed to see a Consulting Court of Lay Persons 
to which those in difficulty might be brought instead of 
going to law: in such a service the Church might mobilize 
and inspire men and women of goodwill. A schoolmaster 
says that every minister and schoolmaster should be used as 
a probation officer, for the local probation officer, though 
very good, had too much to do: and he emphasizes views 
already quoted by adding * children were under-nourished 
morally and mentally between fourteen and sixteen: he 
had seen many of them go to pieces.” A_ retired police 
superintendent, after noting that doctors and district nurses 
played a far larger part now than ever before, and were 
generally in closer touch with the general population than 
anyone else, would like to see a local doctor ev officio on 
very Bench—they would add to the very real respect in 
which the Bench is held. The same man makes the shrewd 
comment: “ There's always someone else nowadays whose 
job it is; the trouble is to find the right one, for they are 
often overworked.” And this gives point to a suggestion 
of Sir Arnold's that parish magazines, which have long since 
ceased to respond to modern needs, should contain instead 
of the normal inferior ‘ stuffing” well-printed leaflets 
explaining some fresh aspect of public and local legislation 
with the names and addresses of local public officials. 

The two problems which seem to recur most often and 
call for Sir Arnold’s most serious thought are those of the 


—————— 
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iniquity of not allowing nurses to give in suitable cages 
expert advice on contraceptive methods, and the problem 
of the casuals—as one of them described them—* a moving 
army of men who walked from place to place, always down. 
hill.” On the latter problem he notes particularly the 
hardship in casual wards of forbidding all smoking, anq 
giving no chance to wash underclothes, and makes detailed 
and careful suggestions for reorganizing altogether our 
methods of treating vagrancy. 

A foreman says: ‘“ Perhaps the National Government 
will have a policy next year.” One feels that nothing could 
promote this better than that all its members should take 
a month or so to walk through their constituencies as Sir 
Arnold Wilson has done; as a simpler but still very useful 
alternative they might read his book. 


Francis D. ACLAND, 


Lord Lloyd’s Egypt 
Feypt Since Cromer. Vol. II. By Lord Lloyd. (Macmillan, 
21s.) 

Turis extremely readable book, fluently and pleasantly written, 
with generosity free of grudge, will, of course, take its place 
beside Cromer’s classic, which it betters stylistically, having 
none of those clotted phrases which in some quarters are 
considered a just tribute to * the dignity of history.” Being 
the story of a double conflict, one of which, moreover, has to 
do with Orientals, it is full of dramatic moments, some of 
which are presented with a pleasant, never lumpish irony, 
It is, one need hardly say, a sad story, which would be a 
tragedy, but that a tragedy, as everyone knows, besides 
having a beginning and a middle must have an end, whereas 
this story has no end, and it does not appear as though it 
could even fizzle out in decent oblivion. 

Lord Lloyd ended his first volume with Lord Allenby’s 
release of the four deportees from Malta on April 7th, 1919, 
at which point he takes up the tale, to conclude it with the end 
of his own period of office in 1929: we wish he could have 
taken it further. Most people will have forgotten what hap- 
pened from ten to fifteen years ago, but Lord Lloyd's admir- 
ably compressed account will bring it all back vividly. First 
there was the Milner Commission of 1920, which in spite of 
tremendous difficulties, produced a report which changed the 
whole of our policy, and orientated it towards the indepen- 
dence of Egypt. In Egypt itself a period of chaos ensued, 
during which the murder campaign began, and in the midst 
of which Lord Allenby practically forced the home government 
to make the famous Declaration of 1922, constituting Egypt 
an independent country, bating the four reserved points ; 
communications, defence, foreign interests and minorities, the 
Sudan. Shortly afterwards a constitution was constructed, 
and Saad Pasha Zaghlul was returned to “ power”; but as he 
was unable to control his extremists, the murder campaign con- 
tinued, culminating in, though not ending with, the murder 
of Sir Lee Stack. This had the effect of driving Zaghlul from 
office, and the Egyptians from the Sudan. Then followed 
the various abortive attempts at treaties, the fluctuations and 
vagaries of our own policy, and the internecine struggles 
among the Egyptians themselves, as often as not resulting in a 
distinct score for the King. And now we are where we were 
in 1920, except that we are all growing poorer together. 

Lord Lloyd arrived in Egypt in 1925, determined loyally to 
carry out the policy laid down by the Declaration of 1922. 
He believed that if it was shown that England meant to adhere 
firmly to the policy there laid down, order could be produced 
out of the chaos. If Egyptian independence was to be real, 
the reservations must be equally real: in the meantime 
it was no use pretending that the Army of Occupation was 
not there, and that we had no responsibilities. It is possible 
that given a free hand Lord Lloyd might have achieved his 
object, though he would be the first to confess that in that 
incalculable country you could never be certain what the 
result of anything could be. It is possible that the Army 
Crisis of 1927 might have borne better fruit than it did had 
not the Foreign Office cut across the middle of it : that will be 
a matter of opinion. It would certainly appear but for the 
unlucky forwardness of the permanent officials—though not 
of the Foreign Secretary —Egypt might well have gone on to a 
happier era with Sarwat Pasha as Prime Minister: to force a 
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treaty on him—behind the High Commissioner's back !— 
was to invite the unfortunate man to his doom. His fall 

ve Zaghlul’s successor, Nahas, a chance to gamble on the 
advent of a Labour government in this country, which, when 
it came proceeded to make exactly the same mistake as its 
redecessors in office, with exactly the same futile result. 
Before this Lord Lloyd had resigned his post in circumstances 
which make curious reading, and the temporary alliance 
between King Fuad and Mahomed Pasha Mahmoud came to 
an end. 

The contention throughout this volume is that this country is 
making a profound mistake in substituting political ideals for 
administrative ones. Lord Lloyd is quite free of cant and 
humbug on this point : it is impossible to give ideals to other 
people, and seeing what is happening to Western political 
ideals at the moment, it is somewhat impertinent to offer 
them. What we can give other peoples is sound and honest 
administration. The difficulty, however, which Lord Lloyd 
does not face—his remarks indeed about commerce show that 
he is not aware of it—is that though good administration may 
begin by benefiting the vast masses of the people at the 
expense of a tyrannous autocracy, what ultimately happens is 
that the peoples are exploited by foreign trade. Outside 
this his arguments are perfectly logical and have to be 
answered if a different point of view is to be maintained. No 
one will deny the enormous material gains of Egypt under our 
administration ; the history of the Sudan is the history (so far) 
of real progress. But every good plant runs to seed, and has 
to be replaced, though whether * self-determination ” is the 
right plant to succeed it with is another question. This book 
then raises problems which are of the first importance to our 


day. BonamMy DOBREE. 


The Emergence of Hitlerism 


A History of National Socialism. By JKonrad Heiden. 
(Methuen. 15s.) 

Wirnovt doubt this book, which is a combination of two 
German books published in 1932 and 1934, is the most 
valuable contribution to the literature of the National 
Socialist Revolution which has yet been made and is indis- 
pensable to an understanding of the movement. For 
although Herr Heiden’s attitude is frankly hostile, and the 
reader is left in no uncertainty that he hopes and believes 
that, at least in its present form, the régime will fail, yet he 
is at great pains to be objective and especially so in his very 
excellent analysis of Herr Hitler himself. 

Here for the first time is told the whole story—and there 
are many incidents which are not recounted in orthodox 
Nazi publications—of the rise and victory of the National 
Socialist Party from its inception by its now almost entirely 
forgotten founder Anton Drexler in Munich in March, 1918, 
and a more checkered and tortuous political history it would 
be hard to find. The early years were chiefly occupied with 
a struggle for power between the original founder and Party 
Member No. 7, Adolf Hitler, culminating in the latter's 
victory and appointment as President of the Party in 1921. 

From then on we see the growth of the Party into a great 
national movement, in which the strange personality of the 
Fiihrer, aided by the social and political factors which thrust 
greatness upon him, drew men from every walk of life to his 
banner. And it is here that Herr Heiden’s intimate knowledge 
of his subject is so valuable. Since the crisis of 1931-2 the 
names of the more prominent Nazi leaders, such as Goring, 
Goebbels and R6hm have become conspicuous, but little 
was known of their early careers in the Party nor the circum- 
stances of their joining it. All this Herr Heiden recounts, 
showing that whereas Géring and Rohm were early recruits 
to Hitler, Goebbels joined him only with the revival of the 
fortunes of the Party in 1926. The other figures who have 
come up before the public since the Revolution, such as 
Frick, Foder and Hess, are also shown in their relation to 
past events. 

An understanding of the early history of the Nazi Movement 
is essential for a full appreciation of the position today and 
to comprehend the real inwardness of the present crisis within 
the Party. Herr Heiden shows that from their first organ- 
ization in 1921 the control of the S.A. has been the subject 
of constant friction between the Leader and Commandant 


Réhm. It was Réhm who first formed the Storm Troops, 
and it was his intention to use them as a nucleus for a military 
organization to supplement the small professional Reichswehr 
allowed to Germany by the Peace Treaty. Herr Hitler 
contended that the S.A. should be a purely * party-force ” 
and should have no military aspect. The dispute brought 
about the resignation of Réhm from the Party in 1926 and 
ended in a revolt of the Berlin S.A. under Pfeffer von Salomon 
in 1930. Herr Hitler, who unsuccessfully appealed to their 
devotion to the cause—* He drove from one S.A. house to 
another, dissolved into tears, and besought his * boys’ not 
to fail him in this decisive hour *—was only able to bring 
them to heel by instituting a system of payment and thereby 
turning them into something little more than mercenaries. 
He used the opportunity, however, to make himself supreme 
S.A. Leader, and in 1931 he recalled Réhm to become the 


Chief of Staff. The present crisis is but a recurrence of the ; 


old quarrel between these two warring personalities—the 
civilian versus the soldier. The German offer of April 16th, 
1934, to accept the conditions guaranteeing the non-military 
character of S.A.,is being fiercely opposed by Réhm, who 
hoped to organize it as a trained reserve for the 300,000 
Reichswehr now claimed by Germany. Upon the issue of 
this struggle which Herr Heiden shows has been in progress 
almost throughout the life of the Party, the peace of Europe 
may depend. 

But the deepest impression left on the mind of the reader 
is that the whole history of the Party has been a series of 
miracles, and that it has only come to power through the 
most unexpected strokes of good fortune. On three separate 
oceasions, first after the failure of the Miinchen Putsch in 
1923, secondly, during the serious internal crisis of 1929 
and 1930, and thirdly, after the electoral losses in November, 
1932, it appeared impossible for the Party fortunes to 
outride adverse circumstances. But after each disaster a 
stroke of luck lifted the movement once more out of the rut. 
The reorganization of the Party in 1926, the national opposi- 
tion to the Young Plan in 1930, and the gratuitous action of 
Herr von Papen in January, 1933, in each case gave the 
required fillip to continue the struggle. 

Herr Heiden omits all mention of the Sparticist Terror of 
1918-1919, and does not sufliciently indicate the importance 
of the growth of the Communist Party in the Reichstag. 
He fails also to do justice to the efforts of Dr. Briining to 
reach an agreement with the Nazis in 1932, and is in error 
in stating that Dr. Schacht joined the National Socialists 
in 1931. Dr. Schacht was sufliciently astute to avoid definite 
identification with any one particular Party. He concludes 
by urging the necessity of having in existence a movement 
which can fill the gap when the débdcle, which he regards as 


inevitable, arrives. Joun W. Wreecer-Bennerr. 
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St. John of the Cross 


The Complete Works of St. John of the Cross. Translated 
from the critical edition of P. Silverio de S. Teresa, C.D., and 
edited by Professor E. Allison Peers. Vol. I. (Burns Oates 
and Washbourne. 15s.) 

Tv has been a special work of modern scholarship to give to the 
world an accurate text of the great writings of the Christian 
mystics ; which carelessness, bigotry, or misunderstanding 
had most often handed down to us in a mangled form. Again 
and again the boldness and startling realism of their utter- 
ances, the depth and the delicate beauty of their teaching 
have been concealed under a thick coat of devotional varnish, 
Vivid and unconventional metaphors have been softened, 
passionate language toned down, and slight verbal changes 
have quietly brought the doctrine of the saints one degree 
nearer to the safe commonplaces of the devotee. Now—as 
these falsifications are gradually eliminated, and suppressed 
passages restored—the disconcerting splendour of their 
writings at last begins to appear. 

St. John of the Cross is among the greatest of those writers 

on the mystical life whose true quality has thus been con- 

cealed from us ; and also one who has suffered with exceptional 
severity from the corruption of his text. It is only three years 
since a just appreciation of his real greatness was made 
possible by the appearance in Spain of P. Silverio’s critical 
edition of his works. Based on a large number of MSS., 
collated according to the most exacting methods of modern 
scholarship, the publication of this critical edition at once 
made all earlier English translations out of date. As regards 
those hitherto current, it was often indeed impossible, as 

Professor Peers says, to tell whether in any particular passage 

we were “ face to face with the Saint’s own words, with a 

translator’s free paraphrase of them, or with a gloss made by 

some later copyist or early editor in the supposed interests of 
orthodoxy ” : and their long immunity from competition or 
criticism is largely responsible for the general misunderstand- 
ing of St. John’s work, even among students of Christian 
mysticism. The popular notion that he is a forbidding 
ascetic chiefly interested in ‘* the dark night of the soul” 
could hardly survive first-hand acquaintance with his teaching. 

Professor Peers, whose devoted studies of the Spanish mystics 

are well known, had therefore a task of the first importance 

ready to his hand, and has not hesitated to undertake it, 

The first volume of his translation, containing the great 

** Ascent of Mount Carmel” with its conclusion, ‘* The Dark 

Night of the Soul” is now published. In it, English readers 

get for the first time a scrupulously accurate and exceptionally 

readable version of a great spiritual classic. Professor Peers is 
particularly successful in reproducing the plain, stark charac- 
ter of St. John’s doctrine, his clean outlines and dislike of 
pious decorations. He makes intelligible much that in other 
translations is vague and obscure. If his achievement is less 
remarkable in dealing with the poetic side of the Saint's 
genius, this is almost inevitable ; for here the task is one of 
exceptional difficulty. His rhythmic version of “En una 

Noche oscura ”’ is accurate indeed ; but the mysterious beauty 

of the original is missed. Here, however, we have the exqui- 

site version of Mr. Arthur Symons—a translation which is 
itself a great poem—to help us. 

For the difficulty and the fascination of the writings of 
St. John of the Cross abide in the fact that in them a poet of 
genius, an advanced contemplative, and a spiritual director of 
great psychological insight collaborate. The influence of all 
three may be found in each of his works ; though not to the 
same degree. In “* Mount Carmel” it is chiefly the director 
who speaks ; in the “ Living Flame ” the contemplative ; in 
the “ Spiritual Canticle,” the God-intoxicated poet. Only 
those who have at least attempted to read this last work in 
Spanish—as all may now do with the help of Dom Chevallier’s 
French-Spanish text—can have any adequate idea of the 
spiritual realism, the intolerable beauty, the strange power 
of suggesting that which lies beyond speech, which give to this 
Carmelite friar his unique place in the literature of the world. 
Professor Peers hardly goes too far when he says: ‘The verse 
and prose works combined of St. John of the Cross, form at 
once the most grandiose and most melodious spiritual canticle 
to which any one man has given utterance.” 

EVELYN UNDERUILL, 
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Approaches to Poetry 


Critique of Poetry. By Michael Roberts. 
The Medium of Poetry. 
Press. 3s. 6d.) 
Or the many useful distinctions which Mr. Roberts makes 
in the course of his book, those which concern the different 
varieties of literary critic, and their respective functions, 
suggest themselves immediately as points from which to 
view the author’s own contribution to criticism. Mr. Roberts 
divides critics into three groups: technical critics, whose 
business is to analyse and elucidate particular poems ; crities 
of value, whose function is to judge content and evaluate 
attitudes ; and theoretical eritics, more properly perhaps 
philosophers, who discuss problems of aesthctics. The chief 
quality of the first must be taste, of the second judgement, 
of the last a trained philosophic mind. Mr. Roberts’ book 
has been blamed for a certain lack of order in its construction, 
and it certainly has at times the appearance of a fortuitous 
series of essays, even notes, rather than of a planned whole, 
But this avparent disjointedness is more a consequence of its 
merits than a positive defect. For Mr. Roberts assumes in 
turn the burden of cach of his three critical types, now 
analysing a poem to discover its mode of operation, now 
judging one as a work of art, and now and again digressing 
into abstract discussion of poetical theory. So wide a field of 
operations was bound to involve gaps here and there, and 
sometimes an uncomfortable leap from one level to another ; 
but the measure of the book’s importance is the variety 
as well as the quantity of admirable exposition which it 
contains, and it would be unreasonable to expect this without 
at least a minimum loss of formal neatness. 


(Cape. 7s. 6d.) 
By James Sutherland. (Hogarth 


A more just criticism might be directed against Mr. Roberts’ 
style, which from time to time lacks that lucidity which 
should be the first concern of every critic. It is not enough 
that he should have something important or subtle to say, 
he must be able to say it with the minimum of complication 
and ambiguity. One of the greatest weaknesses of the psy- 
chological criticism of this century is that it has made the 
appreciation of literature appear a mystery in which only 
the initiated have an opportunity of taking part. Frightened 
by this, the ordinary intelligent layman is apt to leave litera- 
ture, and particularly poetry, severely alone as something 
which he cannot hope to understand. Mr. Roberts is very 
far from being a “* mystifier * or from using jargon unwar- 
rantably. Indeed one of the ablest and most important 
sections of his Critique of Poetry is concerned with the vexed 
question of terminology, and the value of precision in any 
critical discussion. It is only that in an effort to avoid vagues 
ness he is occasionally inclined to tease the reader with 
unfamiliar words and mathematical analogies, and that his 
general manner of writing has a certain tendency to turgidity- 
But such defects are grains only in the scale against the virtue. 
which Mr. Roberts displays in his analyses of poems, his 
essays on “ Fancy and Imagination” or ‘Signs and Symbols,” 
and his treatment of contemporary poets. He is particularly 
illuminating on the subject of poetic innovation, and if one is 
inclined to find him a little limited in his attitude to classi- 
cism, his remarks on romanticism are both apt and con- 
clusive. 


Mr. Sutherland has neither Mr. Roberts’ qualities nor his 
defects. Lucid, charming, casy to read and to understand, 
he offers us a study of the part played by the medium itself 
in the growth and shaping of poetry. Starting with a dis- 
tinction between two types of poet : the Wordsworth type, 
to whom the original poetic experience is of paramount 
importance and must at all costs be communicated in its 
cssence ; and poets of the Keats type, in whose work much 
is the result of the immediate excitement of composition, he 
proceeds to the discussion of the effects which rhythm, 
rhyme, association, metrical form, &c., may have on the 
development of a poem. In the course of these considera- 
tions many interesting questions crop up by the way, with 
which Mr. Sutherland deals altogether admirably ; but one 
cannot read far in his book without being overtaken by a 
certain irritation at its inevitable qualifications, its con- 
tinuous repetition of ** it may be that ” and “is it too much 
to suppose that.’ For Mr. Sutherland has chosen to explore 
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a field of literature which is not in reality open to the investi- 
gations of the critic. The latter can only be coneerned with 
two things: the actual printed words on the page, their 
meaning. form and message (in the widest sense, of course) 
and the effect which they produce on him when read or 
recited. From the latter he may be able to generalize, and 
if he is a good critic he will generalize convincingly, about 
these effects and how they are obtained. But the question 
why a particular set of words came to be on the page rather 
than another set is one which concerns the poet alone, and 
can only be usefully discussed by him for the possible benefit 
of other poets. Mr. Sutherland’s brave attempt to gauge 
the influence of the poetic medium on the process of com- 
position is too often a piece of ingenious guesswork to be 
more than occasionally helpful criticism. 
I. M. Parsons. 


** V abonah’”’ 


Tents in Mongolia. By Henning Haslund. (Kegan Paul. 15s.) 


Tus is no ordinary book. In it there is travel, adventure, 
hardship and poetry. Its author is a young Dane who took 
part in the Krebs expedition to Mongolia in 1923 which aimed 
at proving that the Sable Plateau—Bulgun Tal—could be 
developed as an agricultural settlement for the Danish farming 
colonies that were driven out of Siberia by the Bolsheviks. 
He tells the story of a gallant enterprise with such zest that 
the reader is carried from Copenhagen to the Mongolian 
steppe with an ever-growing sense of sharing in a very unusual 
experience ; and the reviewer must add that Mr. Haslund 
is exceptionally fortunate in having found most competent 
translators for the English version of his tale. The book is 
lavishly illustrated with good pictures and is well indexed. 


The story opens in 1923 and ends in 1926. In those three 
years, the Krebs party proved their point, and only failed to 
create a Little Denmark in Bulgun Tal because the Soviet 
authorities refused them permission to found a permanent 
settlement. They endured every kind of hardship, sur- 
mounted forbidding obstacles and survived dangers by flood 
and storm and wild beasts. Where the riches of experience 
are so abundant as in these pages it is difficult to choose those 
which will best prove the quality of this Odyssey. There is the 
engaging bandit-princess who held them up on the fourth 
day out from Kalgam: the dust-storm when the air became 
“ rust-coloured ” : the adventure with the six Siberian wolves : 
the sca of blue irises stretching for miles: the splendour of 
Urga: the peaceful monastery of Dain Derchen Kure: and 
the poignant lure of the wilderness, And the sound of bells ! 

“From the far distance came the enchanting ringing of the 
deep-toned camel bells ... the more rapid tinkling of the ox 
caravans. One first became aware of the sound of a single bell 
moving slowly through the night: then the more distant bells 
chimed in . . . and for hours one heard the sound of many bells 
like a composition on three notes . . . like the desert’s own hymn 
to the deep night sky. Then the last wagon passed, the sound softly 
faded and vanished into the far unknown.” 


But, with all the poetry and adventure, there was hard work. 
On reaching the beautiful plateau, far on the western border 
of Inner Mongolia, they built their farm, planted wheat, oats, 
barley and potatoes; they traded in flour, furs, butter and 
live stock, and learned why the horse is the mainstay of 
Mongolian life. Politics disturbed them even in Bulgun Tal ; 
and Mr. Haslund will not easily forget his sojourn in a Soviet 
gaol in Siberia, nor the manner of his return from prison across 
an ice-bound wilderness. His picture of the Shaman— in lithe 
female form—exorcizing the evil spirits which threatened an 
old Soyote with death is but one among many memorable 
seenes ; and throughout his pages there are grisly traces of the 
savage warfare of General Hsii, Ungern Sternberg, and the 
“Young Mongols” who played the game of the Sickle and 
Hammer for their Moscow masters. And if the reader asks 
whether this is all true, I will reply on Mr. Haslund’s behalf, 
that his book is, like Wordsworth’s poetry, “* emotion recol- 
lected in tranquillity ”; and since the author is a poet, who 
shall say that he has not made an epic out of his experience, 
and perhaps transfigured cold fact into glowing fancy? But 
the authentic note is there all through, and few indeed are the 
readers who can fail to hear it. A. F. Wuxte. 


Proust in Pieces 


Comment Proust a composé son Roman. Par Albert 
Feuillerat. (Yale University Press: Oxford University 
Press. lls. 6d.) 

Tue original edition of A la Recherche du Temps Perdu, as 

undertaken by Grasset in 1913, was to consist of three volumes, 

Du Cété de Chez Swann, Le Coté de Guermantes and Le Temps 

Retrouvé, or about 1,500 pages. This edition, when the first 

volume only had appeared, was interrupted by the War. 

The current edition, completed by the N.R.F. in 1924, 

consists of sixteen volumes or about 4,000 pages. Professor 

Feuillerat, as he perused this final version, was sensible of 

grave dissonances and incompatibilities, clashing styles, 

internecine psychologies and deplorable solutions of continuity, 
such chaos in short as could only be explained by the in- 
harmonious collaboration of the two Prousts, the pre-War 
and the post-War, corresponding to the two periods of 
gestation, 1905-1912 and 1912-1922. Setting the separating 
machine in motion he restored order, extorted the original 
from the final text, reconstituted in fact volumes 2 and 3 as, 
but for the War, they might have been expected to come 
from Grasset. Next, anxious to establish his demonstration 
on the firm basis of a document, he shrewdly suspected, 

sought and found the uncorrected galley-sheets of volume 2 

as announced by Grasset. “Jl faut peut-étre porter en soi 

UVime dun de ces chercheurs de documents ... pour com- 

prendre les sentiments qui magitaient. Un grand espoir 

Souvrait.”” Professor Feuillerat, as he compared those precious 

proofs with his independent reconstruction of volume 2, 

found himself amply confirmed. And now he could offer 

to the public, not only a dreadnought survey of the changes 
imposed by Proust on a large portion of his work, but also, 
deduced rigorously from that cast-iron collation, the first 
draught of the remainder, Grasset’s volume 3. And _ this 
in fact is what Professor Feuillerat has done. 

What was his purpose in doing this? The publication of 

a great mind in the throes? Not merely, but, Ja révélation 
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dun Proust assez different de celui quon a imaginé, that was 
the real purpose. 

The revealed Proust is no less than trine. Here we have 
the Proust of 1905-12, of the galley-sheets, the evocator, 
opaquely analytic, transcribing in highly imaged terms 
the data of spontaneous memory; here again the Proust 
of 1912-22, of the 2,500 pages annexed to the original text, 
the dialectician, selecting and schematizing his material, 
writing a language that is hard and abstract; and here 
finally, lamentable resultant of the above agents, the Proust 
that to the casual reader, victim of superstitions concerning 
creative integrity, appears incomprehensible, the Proust 
esteemed by Gide, Cocteau, Dr. Curtius, Ortega y Gasset 
and others. It is only by keeping the early Proust, proceeds 
Professor Feuillerat in the expert tone of one meting out a 
canvas between del Mazo and Velasquez, so distinct from the 
Proust of the * resipiscence * as to obviate the smudge of 
their conjunction, that one can hope to resolve the pertur- 
bations and dislocations of the text as it stands and estimate 
the master at his true value. If Proust had lived, he would 
have so altered the original writing as to remove all discord 
and dissension, a beautiful unity of tone and treatment 
would have. as it were, embalmed the whole, and Professor 
Feuillerat’s book need never have-been written. 

Uniformity, homogeneity, cohesion, selection scavenging 
for verisimilitude (the stock-in-trade exactly of the naturalism 
that Proust abominated), these are the Professor's tastes, 
and they are distressed by the passage of intuition and in- 
tellection hand in hand, by Mme. de Marsantes a saint and 
a snob in the one breath, by the narrator boy and man 
without transition, by the inconsequences of Swann. Odette, 
Saint-Loup, Gilberte, Mme. de Villeparisis and even poor 
Jupien, but most of all by the stupefying antics of those two 
indeterminates, Charlus and Albertine. And out of their 
distress they cry for the sweet reasonableness of plane 
psychology a Ja Balzac, for the narrational trajectory that 
is more like a respectable parabola and less like the chart of 
wn ague, and for Time, proclaiming its day of the month 
and the state of its weather, to elapse in an orderly manner. 
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It is almost as though Proust should be reproached for not 
having written a social Voyage of the Beagle. 

Professor Feuillerat rides the antithesis to death. There 
is no shortage of critical analysis in the original text, nor of 
impressionism in the interpolations. That which is addeq 
is an intensification, not a disclaimer, of the ‘initial conception 
and method. If there is mésalliance, as for the purists there 
must be, it was there from the start. © And is it not precisely 
this conflict between intervention and quietism, only rarely 
to be resolved through the uncontrollable agency of uncon. 
scious memory, and its statement without the plausible frills, 
that constitute the essence of Proust’s originality ? The book 
is the search, stated in the full complexity of all its clues and 
blind alleys, for that resolution, and not the compile rendu, 
after the event, of a round trip. His material, pulverized by 
time, obliterated by habit, mutilated in the clockwork of 
memory, he communicates as he can, in dribs and drabs, 
These, no doubt, when finally by chance the resolution is con- 
summated in the Hotel de Guermantes and the comedy 
announced as shortly to be withdrawn, may be added up, like 
those of a life, and cooked to give unity. But such a creditable 
act of integration would not do for Professor Feuillerat who 
desires, nay requires, that the right answer, the classical 
answer, should be ostentatiously implicit in every step of the 


ealculation, SAMUEL BECKETT, 


An Economic Markham 


Life and Work in England. By Mrs. H. A. L. Fisher. (Arnold. 3s.) 
CuILDREN’s books, like their diet, seem to be improving a good 
deal. If we on our gross and casual food survived infancy at 
all, the pure milk and orange juice and counted vitamins of 
the modern nursery should produce a race of supermen, with 
streamline bodies and stainless teeth. And their minds, too, 
happy little creatures, are more intelligently fed. It is now 
quite common to include a dose of economic and _ political 
history (a mental vitamin unknown to schoolrooms before the 
War) in the future citizen’s curriculum ; he or she may, and 
often does. leave school knowing that a bank is not only a tin 
money-box nor consumption a disease, and start life with some 
idea of the way in which the man in the street has developed 
from the man in the bog, or from the savage in the still virgin 
forest. 

Mrs. Fisher's little book is typical of many which are ready 
to the hand of young people nowadays, and which might well 
be borrowed by the average ignorant adult of a more stinted 
generation, It is not an easy task to present, in 200 odd 
pages, a “ sketch of our social and economic history,” and 
Mrs. Fisher has accomplished it very well. 

Life and Werk in England begins with the pre-Roman 
period in this island, and goes on to give a necessarily vague 
account of the elements which composed the English people. 
* Out of it all grew the English race, with its Celtic poetry 
and romance and music, its English love of the country, its 
Danish skill in trade, its Norse seamanship, its Norman 
method and capability in managing business and government.” 
This may appear a little optimistic, in view of what Mrs. 
Fisher has to disclose about the later development of England ; 
but until the nineteenth century she gives an admirably lucid 
and detailed account of the major changes in the economic 
and social life of the country. 

With the nineteenth century and the industrial revolution 
Liberalism creeps into the narrative ; the ‘‘ Norman method 
and capability in managing business and government ”’ are 
superseded without regret, and it is assumed that after the 
repeal of the Corn Laws everything was getting better and 
better in the best of all liberal worlds, until the Great War 
upset the most assured of its calculations, After the War 
neither events themselves nor Mrs. Fisher’s account of them 
can be considered so satisfactory ; but she ends with the 
moderately sanguine sentence: ‘ Our own contribution to 
(that) civilization, and our own well-being, depends upon how 
far we can continue to do what we have hitherto done with 
success, that is, adapt ourselves and our own ways of managing 
our affairs to new needs and to new conditions.” 

The book contains about seventy excellent illustrations of 
architecture, costume and life, many of them taken from con- 
temporary prints, which are well worth the thirty pages or so 
of letterpress which they may be presumed to have excluded. 
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MEMORIES OF TWO REIGNS 








Extracts from 

Lord Eshet’s 

Letters and 
Journals 


HE contrast between the closing years 
of the Victorian era and the early days 
of the present century is vividly revealed in a series of eight articles, 
based on the letters and journals of the second Lord Esher, which will 
begin in THE TIMES on Monday, June 25. 

The papers of Lord Esher, who was brought into contact with 
society in the widest sense of the word, abound in anecdote and 
incident: they are a mine of intimate history. Four generations of 
the Royal Family are portrayed, from the great Queen in her old age 
to the present Prince of Wales as a child. 

Of politicians Lord Esher has much to tell, generally with a 
smile—of Disraeli, Gladstone, Harcourt, Randolph Churchill, Rosebery, 
Chamberlain, Parnell, Balfour, Gambetta and Bismarck, while graphic 
sketches are given of Gordon, Roberts and Kitchener. 

Lord Esher’s pen was always lively and never rhetorical, and the 
seties has a literary quality befitting a man who, in his Cambridge 
days, knew George Eliot. 


Beginning in 


ore ~6—§s THE TIMES 


N O W 
on Monday next 
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Fiction 
By WILLIAM PLOMER 
Duel. By Ronald Fangen. (Lovat Dickson. 8s. 6d.) In his new novel Mr. L. A. G. Strong is also concerned with 


Corporal Tune. By L. A. G, Strong. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 
Strip Jack Naked. By John Hampson. (Heinemann. 7s. Gu.) 
A Young Man in a Hurry. By T. O. Beachcroft. (Boriswood. 
7s. 6d.) 

Tur publishers of Duel enclose among its pages one of those 
posteards on which a list is given of various kinds of books 
together with an invitation to the reader to put a cross 
against the kinds he fancies. Fiction, with first place in 
this list, is divided into five categories—(a) thoughtful, 
distinguished ; (6b) popular, romantic; (c) historical; (d) 
thrillers ; (e) short stories. This classification seems a trifle 
arbitrary, but would probably suit those numerous novel- 
readers who are more interested in getting rapidly entangled 
ma‘ varn”’ than in looking for any truly creative presenta- 
tion of life. Such readers, filled with anxiety lest their 
Imagination and intelligence should be asked to function, 
would hesitate to plump for category (a), and would therefore 
be more likely to miss all four of the ‘‘ thoughtful, distin- 
guished ** books under review. 


Mr. Fangen is a Norwegian, and the scene of his book 
is Jaid in Norway—mostly in the capital. He gives us no 
shovelfuls of local colour, but the temper of the book and 
its skilfully managed texture and atmosphere are such that 
a completely “ Nordic” effect is produced. The characters 
belong to their country, the air is fresh, there are long northern 
twilights and views across water, the streets are clean, the 
nation is civilized, the people are vigorous, capable and 
serious—yes, serious at times to the point of heaviness. 
At first the story seems to be in some danger of getting 


drowned in a “ stream of consciousness ”” : 


* But Rolf. That was another matter. (He had begun to 
now.) That was much more awkward. But again 
irritation, bad humour—accidents. Still—no, he didnt like— 
well, there was simply something in it he didn’t like.” 


dress 


It seems as if Klaus Hallem, the middle-aged country doctor 
in whose head this is going on, will turn out to be a sort 
of Mr. Jingle without the sprightliness. But Mr. Fangen 
has him well in hand, and it is important that we should 
know about his feelings, since the book turns on them. 
These feelings are to be explained roughly in terms of * the 
inescapable modern expression: inferiority complex.” We 
are suitably reminded that 
suspicion and fear were its fruits—a suspicion and a fear that 
poisoned friendship between individuals and co-operation among 
the nations, and threatened to destroy all the fruits of culture.” 
Hallem’s trouble was 
one thing for anybody 


‘simply that he could not feel only 

where he loved and admired, he 
also hated and despised.” The * duel” of the title is the 
lifelong hostility in the friendship between Hallem = and 
his brilliant contemporary George Roiter, a jurist and thinker 
of international fame, full of private as well as public virtues. 
The strange fate that links them together, although they 
seldom meet, the repulsion that lies at the heart of their 
mutual attraction, is not merely described and analysed 
but given a deeper significance, so that Hallem and Reiter 
seem to represent a certain dualism in the nature of modern, 
civilized man—the forces of fear and suspicion and the 
longing for death continually at war with the forces of 
tolerance and kindness, vitality and wisdom and culture, 
from which they are inseparable and to which they are, 
in a sense. complementary. The supreme example of two 
different thus linked together like contrary 
tendencies in a single character is that of Don Quixote and 
Sancho. The “duel”? between Hallem and Roiter is the 
centre of the composition, but is seen in its proper proportions, 
and Mr. Fangen manages to surround it with the fortunes 
of the families of both men, and to treat freshly such worn 
themes as the friction between old and voung, the *“‘ modern” 
behaviour of the young, the self-torment of the unstable, &c. 
To read of the highly civilized Roiter, who is, among other 
things, an almost perfect father, and of Hallem’s wife, a 
woman of superb character, is to feel admiration for them 
and their creator, and faith as well that the everlasting 
duel is not fought in vain. 


characters 


_Farrelly is a widower after five years of marriage. 


death in the midst of life-—he describes the last days and 
thoughts of a man mortally ill. The subject might not seem 
cheerful, and the superficial might suppose it morbid, but 
actually the book is, in the best sense, a cheerful one. Ignatius 
Farrelly, an intellectual living in Scotland, reccives an 
“ultimatum ” from his doctor in London ; he travels south, 
goes through the preliminaries to an operation, and finally 
succumbs. The title of the story is taken from the Anatomy 
of Melancholy (* Corporal tunes pacify our incorporeal soul”) 
and the key-passage is Mr. Strong’s comment on this quota- 
tion : 

“True: true enough. What was any experience, what was 

all life, but a corporal tune, which the spirit heard and interpreted 
as best it might ? All the material world was a play, a drama 
staged to render due to the infinite.” 
His wife 
died in childbirth. The child has survived, but he finds that 
it isnot his. The discovery does not shake his love for his wife, 
not disturb his belief in hers for him. The thought of this 
love sustains him, and so does his intense and semi-mystical 
feeling for the particular Scotch landscape with which it was 
associated. As dieting sharpened his senses, his impressions 
had grown more poignant. About to die, he needs no outside 
help to enable him to make his peace with himself and the 
world. He is able to regard the world, ‘* the whole material 
universe, as an expression of reality, not as reality itself.” 
He is comforted by the knowledge of * an achieved balance, 
an illumination that would not be lost,’ and ‘ there were no 
reservations. no misunderstandings, no remorse.” There is 
nothing febrile about the writing ; it reflects the calmness and 
confidence of the hero. The book has a true nobility of senti- 
ment, and may prove a solace to some who fear death. 

Mr. Hampson and Mr. Beacheroft were both contributors to 
New Country, a collection of work by English writers who were 
all, I think, under thirty. They have more than that in 
common, and the motto from Béranger prefixed to Mr, 
Beachcroft’s volume would serve for both : 

* Quoique leurs chapeaux soient bien laids, 

‘ Goddam! Moi j’aime les Anglais.” 

Mr. Beachereft no doubt chose this quotation not to proclaim 
a belief in the overwhelming superiority of the English, but 
to indicate that it is worth while putting up with those very 
ugly hats for the sake of the kindness and shrewdness, the 
quiet and easy-going stoicism and the sincerity that is some- 
times to be found beneath them. Both he and Mr. Hampson 
set their scenes in the temperate light of our own climate, and 
they both seem to feel respect mingled with affection for 
decent, ** ordinary,” everyday people. ‘* When his wife died,” 
runs the first sentence in Mr. Hampson’s book, ‘‘ Saul Borlay 
gave up working as a coal heaver.”’ ‘* Elsie had plenty of time 
to kill.’ the first of Mr. Beachcroft’s stories begins, “so she 
took her glass of stout very slowly.”’ 

Mr. Hampson tells of two brothers, Alf and Ted, brought up 
in a womanless home. The younger feels an exclusive and 
enduring adoration of the elder. Then women intrude. The 
father marries again, and Alf gets attached to a girl. When she 
is pregnant, but before they are married, Alf is killed in an 
accident. Ted marries her instead. She has the child by Alf ; 
she is to have another by Ted, who, we are given to understand, 
is able to devote himself, for the sake of his dead brother, to 
the business of being a husband and father—an illustration 
of the simple fact that, under the stress of economic, biological, 
or social necessity, we have to make the best of things as we 
find them. It is a touching story, written with delicacy and 
insight, by a writer whose gifts are already known. The notes 
he strikes are not loud, but they are true, and in its very gentle- 
ness his manner is distinguished. 

Mr. Beachcroft is humane, he seems to bring the eye of a 
student of natural history to bear on the way people behave, 
and he writes carefully. All that is less common than might be 
supposed, and decidedly promising. A few of his short stories 
show a certain immaturity, but that is far better than empty 
smoothness of the ‘* romantic, popular’? sort: some, on the 
other hand, are very effective. 
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Motoring 


TuHeEy are easily recognized. Male or female—and it is 
still difficult to avoid the obvious quotation about the 
greater deadliness of the female species—the dreaming 
driver can be marked down before he or she has done 
anything. By such I do not mean the driver who deliber- 
ately does dangerous things, but a driver of a type far 
more common whose, for the most part unconscious, 
potentialities for disaster are at least as great. In one 
of the scores of letters that have been printed in every 
type of serious newspaper since the-new Bill was laid 
before the House it was suggested that those drivers who 
have been convicted of either dangerous or careless 
driving (the distinction between the two is so subtle that 
I confess it escapes me altogether) should be compelled 
to carry a badge proclaiming.to the world that they are 
dangerous drivers, a badge of infamy, a brand, a leper’s 
bell—analogies are endless. It was an impracticable 
proposal, but one saw the glimmerings of an idea behind 
the angry writing. . A kicker in the hunting field carries 
a ribbon in his tail warning others to keep clear of his 
heels. Why should not the “ careless ” driver be simi- 
larly advertised ? One could imagine many occasions, 
conjure up many scenes in which the substitute for the 
red ribbon would be amply justified—in one of these 
appalling week-end processions, for example, along the 
highroads leading to the sea or the north, it would be 
extremely useful to be able to pick out of the endless 
trail the car on which you would be wise more especially 
to keep an eye. What is infinitely more important, the 
red ribbon or scarlet ““D” on the back panel (about a 
foot high, let us say, in reflecting letters) would have ¢ 
most wholesome effect on the demeanour and conduct of 
those compelled to display it. It was, of course. no 
more than a dream, transgressing as it does every canon 
and instinct of the British mentality, but it was dreamed 
by a man who had somewhere in him a strong sense of 
the practical. 

In point of fact the brand or badge is really unnecessary 
so far as the experienced driver is concerned. If you have 
driven for a number of years on our own and foreign 
roads, you can identify this peculiar type of ** dangerous ”’ 
driver on the open road as easily as in “ built-up areas.” 
It will be by signs that are for the most part imperceptible 
to anyone but the driver himself. When it is a man, the 
principal sign is nearly always the speed at which he is 
driving in the near neighbourhood of other cars that 
gives him away. I do not mean that he is necessarily 
driving fast, but that he is cursed with the unfortunate 
tendency to drive at what is the wrong speed, and the 
wrong speed can be slow as well as fast. He may be 
overtaking the wrong car, for example, the car which is 
quite obviously faster than his, or a car that is making 
signals of its intention to turn right or left. He may hug 
the kerb or the middle of the road, and perhaps with 
some notion that he is well within the law, maintain what 
appears to him to be a safe speed—perfectly unconscious 
that that particular speed in those particular conditions 
of traffic may at any moment be fruitful of danger. Simi- 
larly he goes fast for no special reason for a mile or two, 
slows down for no special reason, accelerates again, sets 
himself a definite pace for a while and again abandons it 
for no reason. He is thoughtless, a dreamer on the road. 
Almost one can say that he resembles a ship at sea that 
is out of control, a danger to navigation. You could not, 
particularly in a court of law, bring a specific charge of 
dangerous or careless driving against him. He has a 
~ perfect legal right to maintain any speed at which, in 
safety to others, he has full control of his car, but he shows 
plainly that he is given to foolish and meaningless im- 
pulses and that he is not fit to be in charge of a car in 
1934. He is not traffic-conscious. What is going on all 
round him makes little or no impression on his thoughts. 
Obviously he sees the rest of the traffic that is in front of 
him and obviously, though probably quite unconsciously, 
he regards what he sees as the end of the stream. It does 
not occur to him that there is anyone behind him. 

You can always spot the man by what he does. The 
female of the species can be identified by what she 


The Dreamers on the Road 


does not do. Again, if you have driven regularly on 
all sorts of roads in the past few years, you will be able, 
in seven cases out of ten, to say definitely, “ I cannot 
see the driver, but that car is driven by a woman.” 
I do not hope to be believed, except possibly by those 
few who know what very strange things happen jn 
motoring, but it is a fact that the very look of your 
dreaming woman's car gives her away every time. 
The car and its track, She thinks of overtaking, of 
dropping back, of keeping her place in the procession, 
and she changes her mind before she has made it up. 
She will not and she will. She has probably no notion 
at all of taking any risks and would be extremely indignant 
if you suggested that her behaviour is calculated to 
promote danger. Unfortunately her indecision or rather 
her terrible habit of toying with the thought of doing 
this or that, going left or right or stopping. when she 
has no real intention at the moment of doing anything 
at all, betrays her as a driver to whom you must give 
the widest possible berth as clearly as if her tail number 
were branded in crimson. You spot her at once if you 
have had experience of her, but it is next to impossible 
to explain to anybody else why you recognize her, 
Those half-hearted beginnings of action, that almost 
imperceptible swerve which tells you clearly that some 
nearly forgotten thought has crossed her mind. that 
perilous trick of turning her head to talk to her com- 
panion, those absurd furious looks that she throws at 
vou when at last. exasperated and anxious to put as 
great a distance as possibie in the quickest possible 
time between vou, you overtake her, all these, in them- 
selves officially harmless, arc unmistakable signs of your 
thoughtless driver. She needs no leper’s bell when she 
is among experienced people, but unfortunately there 
is a very large number of inexperienced drivers on the 
roads now. They have their hands full with the business 
of learning the ordinary risks of the road and driving 
decently and safely, and one cannot expect them, at 
any rate until they have had some experience, to develop 
the sixth sense of the good motor driver which instantly 
identifies dreaming at the wheel. 

It is here that lies our greatest difficulty, not only in 
defining but in discouraging the potentially dangerous 
driver. The road hog we all know, the cutter-in. the 
overtaker at the wrong place and speed, the shaver, the 
man whose finger is never off the horn button, the man 
who sounds his horn everywhere except at crossroads, the 
irredeemable cad. he too needs no branding. In time 
it is to be hoped he will be driven off the roads. He 
is a definite criminal and as a rule his crimes are, so to 
speak, standard, with the appropriate punishment allotted 
to each, The dreaming indefinite driver who is usually 
a man and the semi-conscious driver who is usually a 
woman, are more difficult to deal with, but it is just 
possible that one of the provisions of the new Bill may 
be helpful. I mean the proposed driving tests. It is 
very far from certain that, even if they are of the most 
difficult and searching kind, these will do very much 
good in the ordinary way. Dangerous driving is a 
matter not of lack of training, but of character, of 
stupidity in some cases, but generally speaking of innate 
lack of consideration. It does not at all follow that 
such persons will fail to pass any driving test likely 
to be imposed. The cases of the type of driver I have 
just tried to describe are different. 
the examination in the Highway Code is given sufficient 
importance, the new entry of drivers will be a better 
lot, and if in addition the theory of the road (if I can 
put it so) is impressed upon them and the first principle 
drilled into them, we shall all benefit. That principle 
is decision. ‘* Make up your mind what you are gomg 
to do, warn other people of your intention, and then 
do it.” “ A crowded highway is not a place on which 
vou can ‘go fora drive.’ It is an extremely dangerous 


place through which vou must get with safety to yourself 


and others.” I should like to see these high in the list 
of the directions for safe driving. 
JouN PRIOLEAU. 
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Finance 
Germany’s External Debts 


Tur threatened default by Germany on her external 
Joans, and especially upon what are known as _ the 
“Pawes”’? and ‘“ Young” Loans, is a matter of con- 
siderable concern not merely to those in the unfortunate 
position of holding the securities directly affected, but to 
avery much wider circle of investors. For unless redeem- 
ing facts are ultimately forthcoming, the whole question 
of sanctity of contracts is affected and certainly the conse- 
quences must be far-reaching as regards all foreign loans. 
And this is a matter which concerns not only the holders 
of foreign loans, but the holders of all investments, for it 
must not be forgotten that while the chief cause of the 
present rise in gilt-edged securities is to be found in the 
prolonged extreme cheapness of money, yet another cause 
lies in the fact that for some few years now there has not 
been the usual outlet for British savings in foreign loans, 
which loans usually give a fairly high interest-yield. 

During the post-War years, and especially during the 
last four years, British holders of foreign securities have 
suffered some severe loss of income through complete or 
partial defaults by various borrowers, and in the main the 
cause of these defaults has been connected with the great 
fall in the price of the commodities usually exported by 
the borrowing countries, and with the chaotic condition 
of the exchanges rendering the problem of obtaining 
exchange remittances an exceedingly difficult one. 

Tue Dawes anp Younc Loans. 

There are, however, circumstances connected with the 
threatened German default which possess special import- 
ance and significance. In particular, the Dawes and 
Young Loans to which I have referred were loans con- 
tracted with the full consent of Germany and, indeed, the 
Dawes Loan, in particular, was largely the means whereby 
Germany for some years was able to achieve a great deal 
in the way of financial recovery after the War. Moreover, 
these Loans were sponsored by the Governments of some 
of the leading countries and consequently even the timid 
investor felt that the security was sufficiently good. Yet 
it is on these Loans as well as upon a number of municipal 
and industrial loans that a temporary default is 
threatened. To be quite fair, however, it must be 
recorded that Germany does not publicly repudiate these 
obligations and, in fact, is prepared to place on one side 
the service of the Loans in German currency. She pleads, 
in fact, impossibility of obtaining exchange whereby to 
effect the necessary transfer into sterling and other curren- 
cies. Unfortunately, however, the value of this offer is 
greatly diminished by the fact that owing to internal 
regulations the value of the marks in the hands of the 
foreigner would be vastly below their nominal value even 
in Germany itself. 

Post-War Loans TO GERMANY. 

On looking back, there can be little doubt that the 
financial position of Germany at the end of the War 
was a desperate one, for, with her credit temporarily 
destroyed, she was in urgent need of raw materials and 
even of foodstuffs owing to the shortage occasioned by 
the War and the extent to which she had been com- 
pletely blockaded during the last years of conflict. 
Nevertheless, those concerned in the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles seem to have been animated either by feelings of 
extreme vengeance or of extreme confidence in the 
power of Germany to establish a quick rehabilitation, 
for it will be remembered that a colossal indemnity 
in the shape of annual reparation payments was 
imposed. The amount, indeed, was so colossal as to 
produce feelings of despair in Germany and also, there 
is little doubt, a great exodus of such liquid capital 
as still remained in the country. Very soon it became 
apparent that Germany would have to be assisted in 
making these reparation payments, and the Dawes Loan 
was one of the early operations designed to aid the 
financial rehabilitation of Germany. In addition, how- 
ever, very large amounts were lent to her by this country 
and the United States. British bankers here, with a 

(Continued on page 982.) 

































































There’s better Golf 
in Scotland 


It’s no discredit to anybody that golf in Scotland is so 


much better than elsewhere. To begin with, they were 
playing the game up there — slicing drives and foozling 
putts — way back in the fifteenth century, long before 
anyone else. Another thing, there were so many places 
in Scotland where the natural lie of the land simply 
asked for golf, and now, with all the time and care and 
money that’s been spent, there are dozens of courses 
which are, without exaggeration, perfect. 

Travel to Scotland with a ‘Summer Return Ticket.” 
It’s only a penny a mile each way on any of the famous 
expresses (First-class tickets cost only two-thirds more). 
Come back any time within a month and stop anywhere 
you like on the route provided you complete the outward 
journey within three days. 


In many parts of Scotland “ Holiday Contract Tickets” 
are issued. They cost from 7s. 6d., and with one you 
can travel for a week anywhere you like by any trains 
in a wide area. 

With a return ticket to Scotland, you now have the choice of travelling back 
by the East Coast, West Coast or Midland routes, with break of journey 
at any station, 

The following holiday guides are obtainable 
from LMS or L:N’ E*R offices and agencies : 

L:N:E*R— 
“ The Holiday Handbook” (6d.) 


LM S— 
“ Scottish Apartments Guide” (3d.) 


LMS and L:N-E*R—the following are free: 
The Land of Scott and Burns. Clyde Coast and Loch Lomond 


MOTOR CARS accompanied by one first-class or two third-class adult passen- 

gers are conveyed to include outward and homeward journeys at the reduced 

rate of 43d. a mile charged on the single journey mileage for distances not less 
than 50 miles. Single journey charges at 3d. a mile, 
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Finance 


(Continued from page 981.) 

readiness which has probably since been regretted, 
advanced quite large sums to German financial institu- 
tions, while German bills were created on a large scale 
and discounted in the London market. A still more 
remarkable development, however, and one which for 
some time enabled Germany to meet her reparation 
payments, was the outpouring of money from the United 
States. Shortly after the War and before there had 
been a revival of speculation in Wall Street, investors 
in the United States who never previously had invested 
abroad were persuaded by leading financial institutions 
in America to invest largely in German municipal and 
industrial securities. Indeed, it is currently estimated that 
the equivalent of at least £200,000,000 was lent in this way 
by the United States. In fact. at this particular moment 
America was seized almost with a mania fcr lending to 
Germany and to South American countries, even com- 
peting with British bankers in making these advances. 
Germany naturally was not averse from the operations 
and, as is usually the case when loans are being pressed 
upon a borrower, much of the money was spent in an ex- 
travagant manner. The almost inevitable result followed. 
While Germany’s ability to make Reparation Payments 
was temporarily aided by these loans, her external debt 
was, of course, increasing all the time, and when there 
came a complete cessation of American loans it soon 
became apparent that reparation payments would no 
longer be possible. It must, however, always be placed 
to the credit of this country that we recognized the 
situation at an early date and did everything possible 
to bring about a reduction in reparation payments, 
while at the famous Conference of Lausanne it is believed 
that an agreement was reached calculated ultimately to 
free Germany from further reparation payments, though 
something depended upon the United States’ attitude 
towards the War debts due to her. It has, indeed. been 
freely asserted that when agreement was reached by 
the Kuropean Powers at Lausanne with regard to German 
reparation payments, a powerful influence had been the 
intimation by the United States that the easing of 
reparation payments from Germany would facilitate a 
settlement of the War debts by the Allies to America. 

Unfortunately, however, as we know only too well, 
America so far has completely failed to ease the situation 
in the matter of War debts, while in Germany political 
developments for the last few vears have been of a charac- 
ter which during the last vear. especially, has had 
u disastrous effect upon her export trade. 

SomME Essentiat Points. 

That the credit of Germany must suffer severely 
and for a prolonged period if she fails to recognize the 
sanctity of these obligations on loans granted to aid 
her recovery from the War as distinct from her Reparation 
obligations, there can be no question, but nevertheless 
there are one or two broad facts which emerge from the 
situation which I think call for special recognition. One 
of these is the fact that it is impossible for countries to 
discharge their international indebtedness if there 
is not a free exchange of goods and services. But when 
this fact has been recognized, it also remains to be said 
that the credit of a nation, like that of an individual, 
must depend upon the observance of the sanctity of 
contracts, and when in years to come there is a resumption 
of foreign loans, a severe distinction will have to be made 
between those countries which only through dire necessity 
failed to fulfil their obligations and those which gave clear 
evidence of their desire to evade their obligations. 

Artuctr W. Kippy. 
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Financial Notes 

New Capitar Activity. 
Deauincs in the Stock Markets during the month of June 
have been of a more restricted character than had been 
anticipated. Apart from South African Gold Mining shares, 
which have remained very firm until the last few days, the 
tone in most departments has been of a hesitant character. 
Industrial Shares have been affected by a good deal of profit 
taking. Prices have been raised to a very high level, while 


————= 
Home Railways have been adversely affected by apprehep- 
sions with regard to the wages question. British Funds and 
kindred stocks, after a moderate set-back have once 
again yielded to the influence of cheap money, and prices 
have resumed their upward course. Financial activity, 
however, has really been most pronounced in the matter of 
new Issues of Capital, most of which have met with a good 
response from the investor. 


* * * * 


ALLIED TRONFOUNDERS. 

Not the least interesting feature in recent company reports 
has been the improvement disclosed in the financial results 
from some of the iron and steel undertakings. Thus, for 
example, the report of Allied Ironfounders Limited for the 
year ending March 31st last is a remarkably good one. The 
directors state that the indications of improved demand 
noticeable twelve months ago became more pronounced during 
the year, and this statement is borne out by the fact that 
the Report shows that the total trading profits earned by the 
subsidiary companies amounted to £278,421, as compared 
with £123,889 in the previous year. After transferring 
£14,467 to the Debenture Redemption Reserve Account, 
£27,500 to Income Tax Reserve, and £30,000 to General 
Reserve Account, there is an available balance of £187,245, 
against £129,169 a year ago. Moreover, whereas last year no 
dividend was paid on the Ordinary Shares, a dividend is now 
announced at the rate of 7} per cent. per annum with a 
balance forward of £102,674, against £76,953 a year ago. 
The balance-sheet is also a good one. The £1 Ordinary 
Shares now stand at about 338s. xd., thus giving an approximate 
yield to the investor of 4} per cent. 

% %* * % 
Guest, Kreen’s RESULTS. 

Yet another industrial concern to show good results for the 
past vear can be cited in the case of Guest, Keen and Nettle- 
folds, Limited. For the year ending March 31st last, the 
profits, including dividends and interest on the Company's 
holdings, amounted to £426,461, which compares with only 
£235,942 in the previous year. The directors record a decided 
improvement in Home Trade and attribute it to our National 
fiscal policy. The directors are now able to pay 6d. per share, 
free of tax, on account of the arrears on the Second Preference 
shares, leaving, however, two years’ arrears outstanding to 
March 81st last. The Company is pursuing the prudent policy 
of keeping large funds in hand, and after making the increased 
payments there is a balance forward of £448,950. 

* * * %* 


CALLENDER’S CABLE. 

The Directors of Callender’s Cable Company can be con- 
gratulated upon the latest report, for although the Gross 
Profit shows a small decrease compared with the previous 
vear, the Net Profit of £281,385 is about £4,000 higher owing 
to substantial economies under the head of general expenses. 
The Dividend on the Ordinary Shares is maintained at 15 per 
cent. per annum after appropriating £42,000 for Depreciation 
against £40,000 in the previous year, while the balance carried 
forward of £294,230 is about £1,300 higher than a year ago. 
The £1 Ordinary Shares of the Company stand at 59s., 
giving a vield to the investor on their present price of just 
over 5 per cent. 

* * * 
GENERAL ELectric Prorits. 

Although the Report of the General Electric Company for 
the past year shows that the Profit for the year was £971,481 
against £1,012,739 for the previous year, the Dividend 
(unchanged from a year ago) of 8 per cent. remains well 
within the earning power, for the profits allow the addition 
of £100,000 to the Reserve and a small increase in the carry 
forward. In fact the amount of profit really represents 
about 12} per cent. on the Ordinary Capital. It is worth 
noting, too, that up to three years ago, when the trade 
depression became acute, the Company was paying 10 per 
cent. Moreover, the Company is in a strong position, with 
a Reserve of £1,600,000. The Ordinary Shares of £1 each 
stand at about 41s. 6d., which gives a yield to the purchaser 
of just under 4 per cent. 

* * * * 


Barciays Bank (D. C. AND O.) 

Reading between the lines, it is satisfactory to note that 
the interim statement of accounts of Barclays Bank (Dominion, 
Colonial and Overseas) gives an indication of broadening 
trade. for the figures of the balance-sheet show an increase in 
several directions. The Deposits, for example, stand at 
£78,000,000 as against £71,000,000 a year ago, while there 
is a rise in the Note Circulation and the Acceptances have 
risen from £3,408,000 to £4,540,000. Advances, too, have 
risen by over £1,000,000. The interim dividend is main- 
tained at the rate of 43 per cent. per annum. 

A. W. K. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


TRANSPORT AND TRADING 
COMPANY, LIMITED 

TAXATION FALLACIES 
LORD BEARSTED’S ADDRESS 


Tye annual general meeting of the ‘Shell’? Transport and 
Trading Co., Ltd., was held on Tuesday, the 19th inst., at Southern 
House, London, E.C. 

The Rt. Hon. Viscount Bearsted, M.C. (the Chairman), in the 
course of his speech, said: Dealing with the Profit and Loss 
Account first, the final result, taking into account the increased 
carry forward in 1933, shows a balance of £2,998,480, being approxi- 
mately £140,000 more than that of 1932. The burden of contribu- 
tions levied upon the industry by various Governments has, if 
anything, increased in its weight, and the sums contributed by the 
group in which your Company is interested amounted in the past 
year to no less a figure than approximately £51,800,000 in direct 
duties and income tax, whilst, as in last year, the shareholders in 
the group received in dividends only about £6,000,000, on a large 
proportion of which they either have to pay income tax or super 
tax or both. 

I drew attention last year to the fallacies underlying the state- 
ment that purchases of imported oil were a serious factor in this 
country’s exchange difficulties. Since that time nobody has 
attempted to argue seriously that imports of oils should be reduced 
in order to help the sterling exchange. Although the exchange 
argument has been dropped, the attacks on imported oil have con- 
tinued with unabated vigour, but have slightly changed their 
direction. The present line of attack is based on the argument that 
imported oil is a serious contributory factor to the unemployment 
in the coalfields. It is, of course, perfectly clear to anybody who 
cares to study the question that this is yot the fact. 

One very high authority, Professor H. T. Tizard, the Rector of 
the Imperial College of Science and Technology, in a recent lecture 
has dealt conclusively with the argument, at any rate in so far as 
petrol is concerned, and has shown that it is the friend and not the 
enemy of coal. The motor-car industry, which depends almost 
entirely on imported petrol, through its demands for steel and other 
materials, has created a demand for at least one ton of coal for 
every ton of petrol consumed. 

The fallacies underlying the attacks on fuel, Diesel and gas 
oils are equally clear. I say with absolute confidence that raw 
coal has not taken and is not taking from oil any serious volume 
of business, and that, in fact, these two products are complementary 
rather than competitive. The tax is a definite handicap on 
industry and is paid for the most part by the most progressive and 
most efficient section of industry, by that section, in other words, 
which deserves the greatest encouragement rather than penalties. 








« SHELL” 


A Hawpicae on INDUSTRY. 

The duty is also a handicap on industry in another direction. 
I refer to lubricating oil, of which there was consumed in this 
country in 1933 some 110 to 115 million gallons. At one penny 
per gallon the tax on this quantity amounted to £460,000, most 
of which came out of the pocket of industry. Even the very 
industries which are supposed to benefit from the tax have to 
pay so much in extra taxation that it is very doubtful whether 
they, in fact, benefit at all. Take, for instance, the gas industry. 
As a result of the tax the gas industry may sell a few million more 
feet of gas, but it will have to pay in extra taxation one penny per 
gallon on all the lubricating oil it buys and £240,000 a year on the 
gas oil that it has to buy to enrich its coal gas. 

The world consumption of oil products has taken an upward 
turn. This is generally due to a world revival of industry, but 
specially to the amazing development of the high-speed Diesel 
engine as an instrument of power production. I believe that we 
are only at the beginning of this development, which is destined 
to play as great a part in the next few years as the development 
of the petrol engine has in the last generation. We should be 
proud to think that Britain has led the way in this, and should 
continue to do so, although the taxation of heavy oils is calculated 
to put every obstacle in the way of inventive genius and commer- 
cial enterprise. The lead gained as far back as 1931 is being 
jeopardised to no purpose. In Holand, France and Germany 
they are hastening the development of Diesel traction. Another 
large potential source of increased consumption is the ever-growing 
demands for aviation. In this sphere it is universally admitted that 
the Shell organization is without rival. 

Siens oF REGENERATION, 

For several years past I have spoken of the handicaps imposed 
on world trade by the nationalist tendencies which impose tariff 
barriers and exchange restrictions. If there is one thing clear and 
certain, it is that no nation can remain prosperous alone in a world 
of suffering. I have wandered somewhat far from the oil industry, 
but all I have said of nations applies equally to industries. Luckily 
there are certain signs of regeneration in our own particular branch. 
I have already spoken of increased consumption of oil. In addition 
to this, the powers-that-be in the United States are at length 
awakening to the necessity of halting over-production in that 
country and of trying to harmonise supply and demand. 

You will have noticed from the report that there was an increase 
of some 10 per cent. in the world’s production, while our own 
production only increased by some 5 per cent. This was deliberate 
and is due to our strict observance of the law of supply and demand, 
excepting so far as we are compelled to produce in order to prevent 
depletion of our fields by our neighbours. 

Our associations with the Anglo-Persian Oil Company and the 
Burmah Oil Company in our joint marketing arrangements have, as 
in last year, been mutually satisfactory and pleasant, 

The report and accounts were adopted, 
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have carried on the glorious work of training poor boys 
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116 YEARS 
IN SERVICE FOR THE SAILOR 


The British Sailors’ Society was founded 
in 1818. Through 108 homes in world 
ports it is serving the needs of Seamen. 
Help rendered to relieve the great distress 
caused by widespread unemployment; sea- 
men’s widows, dependents and orphans, 
etc., cared for. 

Please help this world-wide work by sending 


a gift now to Hon. Treas., 680 Commercial 
Rd., London, E, 14 (Mr. H. E. Barker, Gen. Secy.). 
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ACROSS 


1. To be seen on your type- 
writer. 
11. Beginning of 26. 
. A professor of humility. 
. Article beginning 19 ac. 
. You may this the this in the 
air. 
. Don’t give yourself these 
tunes. 
. Lately famous for his deal- 
ings with the Detectives. 
A most prolific author ! 
. Double it for a fly. 
Ten in the middle of a warm 
child. 
23. What the demagogue likes 
to be called. 


28 rev. Group, perhaps. 

29. When Belle, famous in 
history. 

30 vev. Baseball equivalent of 
“not out.” 

31. That is. 


32. These measures behead an 
author. 


33. Attack. 
36 rev. Far from revolting (last 


two letters in wrong order). 


39. Many officers were after the 
War. 

40. Politician lacking a_ post- 
scriptum. 

DOWN 

1. Verses—suitable for rail- 
way reading ? 

2. Kind of watch. 

3 rev. Naval battlo in the 
War of 1812 with 
America. 

4. Some may think that the 


Government’s policy is 
this, and that Mr. Elliot’s 


policy is this in the com. 
parative. 

5, 10. His son was christened 
with Jordan water 
mopped up from the 
cellar floor. 

6. Topsy’s name for a type of 
politician, 

7. Same as 28 rev, 

8. A French town beheaded 
becomes a Latin pronoun, 

9. What Bradman’s score sel- 
dom is. 

2. You may become this at a 

Fascist meeting. 

. Where Mahatma Gandhi is 

sometimes to be found. 

. Before turns up a volcano, 

22. Containers. 

24. American general (one initial 
and surname). 

25 rev. Offspring in Rome. 

26. He needs no megaphone. 


27 rev. Recipient in legal 
phraseology. 
34. A little bag is also an 


ancient legal privilege. 
A little sovereign at the 

head of this is in Russia. 
Mr. Gladstone was one. 
Initials of a famous 

Victorian poet. 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD NO. 


35 rev. 


37 rev. 
38 rev. 
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SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 
The winner of Crossword No. 90 is Major Luard, 14. Wood- 


Jane, Falmouth. 








THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 


1835.) 


Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 


West End Office: 
Paid up Capital 
Reserve Fund 
Currency Reserve 


Reserve Liability of Propric tors under the Charter 
are issued and banking business of every 
1 through the numerous_ branches of _ the 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. 


Letters of Credit and Drafts 
description is transacted 


17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 2. 


£4,500,000 
£2,475,600 
£2'000,000 
£4,500,000 


Bank 
Deposits for fixed periods received. 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a 


line charged as a line. 


Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 23° 9 for 


6 insertions; 5% for 13; 7$% for 26; and 10% for 52.° Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR Office, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 








PERSONAL 





BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES DUAL SCHOOLS 





_— 


\LOTHING and BOOTS most urgently needed tor 
uu Women, Children, and particularly for men. Our 
poor people in East London slums suffer greatly. Parcels, 
enclosing name and address, gratefully acknowledged by 
the Rev. Percy INESON, Superintendent, EAST END 
MISSION, Central Hall, 3 Bromley Street, Commercial 
Road, Stepney, E. 1. 





a 

Arveyes-Villars, 
School for Boys, 12 to 19 years. 
Graduates (one to every five boys). 
and Coaching for all Examinations. 
and Business Course. 
A few vacancies for September. 


: — ; oi ese 
LPINE COLLEGE. A‘ KWORTH SCHOOL, Nr. Pontefract.—A ‘* recog- 

nized ’’ Secondary School for Boys and Girls under 
management of the Society of Friends. School 
. A - | Certificate and Higher School Certificate Courses. Com- 
General Education | pletely equipped with Swimming Bath, Laboratories, 
) Modera Languages | Workshops. Gymnasium, Art and Domestic Science 
Ideal for Health and Sports. | Rooms. Estate of 350 aeres including Home Farm. 
| For illustrated prospectus apply to the BURSAR. 


Switzerland, 4,100 feet. British | ty. 
Staff of six University 








NFERIORITY COMPLEX ? Write for Free Book | 
bat ET . and I will.’’—BRITIsH INSTITUTE OF 


ie an. . 
PRACTICAL PSYCHOLOGY, LTD., 1 (BR) Ludgate Hill, E.C.4 





EADERS interested in international affairs and in 
the promotion of international friendship are 
invited to write to APA (All Peoples’ Association), 
9 Arlington St.,5.W.1, for particulars of that organization. 


atmosphere. 


HOS - ON -SEA PREPARATORY 
COLWYN BAY, NORTH WALES. 
Recognized by Board of Education, | URSARY, value 75 GUINEAS a year, offered to 

52 intelligent boy. aged (6-11, in order to preserve 

A Boarding School which prepares boys (7-14) for | even balance of sexes in recognized co-educational pre- 

Public Schools and N.C. Dartmouth. Bracing | paratery school; country, near London.—Box Aos5, 

Special attention to health and diet. | 

School run on modern progressive lines. Moderate | 

terms. Prospectus from Head-Master, J. L. RYDER, 

M.A. (Cantab.). 


SCHOOL, 














COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 








MEDICAL 





¢ ALLSTONES Permanently Removed Without Opera- 
K tion. Guaranteed. Free Bocklet.—T. 8, HEATON, 
20 Grosvenor Place, 8.W. 1. (Sloane 3697.) 








WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 





LEXANDRA HOSPITAL for Children with Hip 
Disease. (Est. in Queen’s Sq., W.C.1, 1867.) Offices, 
107 Southampton Row, W.C. 1. New Annual Subscrip- 





tions & Donations urgently needed to make good heavy 
Losses sustained of late years.—STANLEY SMITH, Sec. 





‘TIS IN YOUR POWER to bring health and happiness | 


into a child’s life. ONE Gl 
or crippled kiddie to the sea or country for a fortnight’s 
glorious holiday. Please send your donation today to 
the SHAFTESBURY Society, John Kirk House, 32 John 
Street, W.C. 1. 








APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT 
AND WANTED 








HE PRISON COMMISSIONERS are prepared to 
receive applications for the post of HOUSE- 
MISTRESS at H.M. BORSTAL INSTITUTION, 
AYLESBURY, BUCKS. Candidates should be women 
who have had a secondary school or university education. 
They should be between the ages of 28 and 40, and 
should be physically fit. It is of primary importance 
that they should have had experience of dealing with 
the more difficult type of working-class girls, and should 
be actuated by a keen desire to understand and help 
them. The selected candidate will be required not only 
to lead and influence girls, but also to teach and to 
organize games. The post will be subject to a pro- 
bationary period of not less than one year. 

Salary at the rate of £270 15s. per annum rising by 
annual increments to £352 17s. per annum, the maximum 
being attainable after seven years’ approved service, 
Free unfurnished accommodation or a cash allowance 
in lieu is provided, also medical attention and medicincs 
under the approved regulations. 

The post is pensionable under the usual Civil Service 
conditions. 

Forms of application can be obtained from the 
SECRETARY, Prison Commission, Home Office, White- 
hall, 8S.W. 1. Completed forms must reach the Secretary 
by July 14th, 1934. 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Public School on 

individual lines for girts from 10-19. Playing fields, 

park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimming, Girls are 

prepared for usual examinations and for the University 

entrance, or may specialise in Languages, Art, Music. 
Domestic Science. Fees, £120-1380 p.a. 





SCHOOL for GIRLS (5-18) (Hnglish Church) ; 
recognized by Board of Education ; warm climate ; sea 
bathing; good food; gymnasium, tennis courts. Boarders, 
£75. Day Scholars, £10.—Apply SISTER SUPERIOR. 


Ss" DUNSTAN’S ABBEY, PLYMOUTH, DEVON, 
KR 





YT. HELEN’S Recognized Boarding School for Girls, 
S Cockermouth. Entrance scholarships available. 


| 


INEA will send a poor } 


| 
' 


| 
| 
| 


TRAINING COLLEGES 








| AVIES’S, >, Sussex Place, W.2. Paddington 
; 3351 2, will be able to accept further candidates 
for the Civil Service Examinations as from June 25th, but 
| not until that date, 

FINAL SHORT COURSE BEGINS JUNE 25th. 


Have You 
Anything | 
to Sell ? 


Readers having anything to sell, or profes- 





\ ARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE 
i SALUSBURY ROAD, LONDON, N.W.6. 

Recognised by the Board of Education and the 
University of London. Preparation for Teacher's 
Diploma of University of London, Teacher's Certificat ; 
of University of Cambridge for the Diplomas and 
Teacher's Certificate of the National Froebel Union. The 
College also offers the year’s training required by Art 
students desirous of teaching in Secondary Schools and 
is one of the Institutions approved for the year’s training 
for the Secondary Teachers’ Art Certificate of the 
University of Oxford. 

For further particulars as to Halls of Residence. et 
apply Principal, Miss KATHARINE L. JOHNSTON, M.A 


sional services to offer, are invited to bring 


their announcements to the notice of the 
readers of The 


Prepaid Classified Advertise- 


many thousands of 
Spectator. 





ments cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per 
insertion, and should reach The S»ectator 


Offices, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, 














: : . SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 
with remittance by Tuesday of each week. —_ 
Discounts :—23% for 6 insertions, 5% for ae 
2 F1CG ? 7 ae 9 YCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
13, 73% for 26 and 10% for 52. Ss TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS. 3 
Prospectuses and reliable information forwarded free 





of charge. 





—— rhe age of the pupil, district preferred, 

| and rough idea of fees should be given. 

1 J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street 
London, E.C. 4. rel.: Mansion House, 5053. 








WANTED TO PURCHASE 





BNORMALLY HIGH PRICES paid for GOLD and 
SILVER. Banknotes per return. Also in urgent | — 
need of Old English Silver, Modern Plate, Jewellery. | 
Diamonds, Antiques and Dental Plates (not vulcanite), 
Large or small quantities. Goods returned if price not | 
accepted.—Send or bring your odd bits, &c., to BENTLEY | 
& Co., 65 New Bond Street (facing Brook Street), | 
London, W. 1. 


—|ACADEMY CINEMA, 


Oxford street. Ger. 2951. 





CINEMAS 














ROUND THE WORLD 


This is the one Steamship Service on which 
you may go Round the World as you please, 
when you please, and with all the comforts — 
and conveniences that you enjoy in your 
own home. 


ROUND THE WORLD—FARES FROM £109 
TRANSPACIFIC - Regular sailings 


between San Francisco, Seattle or Victoria, 
B.C., and Japan, China, the Philippines. 
Low through Fares, including the Atlantic 
Voyage, Rail across U.S.A. or Canada, and 
the Pacific Voyage, 





The Gay Masquerade, 
“LIEBES KOMMANDO” (v) 
ix ay a8 Delightful Viennese Musie, and 


“THE ROAD TO LIFE” 4) 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 





| fee WREPIN G ee ae 
1 Premier School pupils are earning thousands 
of pounds. FREE LESSON AND COPYRIGHT SUB 
JECT CHART from the RECORDER, PREMIER SCHOOL OF 





from £58. JOURNALISM, 4 & 5 Adam St., Adelphi, London, W.. 2. 
For full particulars apply to; \ SS. typed, 1s. per 1,000 werds. Carbon 2d. Expert 
.Viwork.—Miss Harper, 4 Taviton st., London, W.C.1. 





DOLLAR STEAMSHIP LINES |~~ 
And AMERICAN MAIL LINE Sas POEMS WANTED.—Songs and musical comps. 


also considered for publication. Terms by arrangement. 
a ? g SREK ) 3 haftesbury Ave., W 2. 
Gencral_Agents: ¥. b. OUP 2.00.90, Sameer | *ET** DEERE, LEM, 20, 1600 She WAC» Wes 
Street, London, E.C. 3. Tel.: MON. 0221. | -—— 
gow. Tel.: CEN. 2827, aes ame 
or 24 George Square, Glasso € CI 2 -RITE FOR PROFIT 
spare time. - Send for. free. booklet. 
{ INSTITUTE (Dept. 85p), Palace Gate, W. 8. 





Make a second income in 
REGEN? 


or LOCAL TOURIST AGENTS. 
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Prepaid Classified Advertisements— Cont. 


FOR THE TABLE, &c. 





\ ACKIE’'S EDINBURGH SHORTBREAD 
- is the perfect gift for friends at home or abroad. 


In tins 2s. 4d., 4s. 4d., Gs. Gd.. &s. Gd., 10s. Gd. 
By inland post. 2s. 10d., fs. 1d., Ts. 3d., 9s. 3d., 11s. 6d. 
Complete price list on request 
J. W. MACKIE & SONS, LTD. 

108 PRINCES STREET EDINBU Pad, 








MISCELLANEOUS 





De. AL Handwoven Tweed, Handkrit Stockings, 
&c., always in stock. Tweed patterns free on 
st.—MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State 





tee Yo! COCKROACHES Then buy 
BLATTIS UNION COCKROACH PASTE: 











universally and successfully used in all parts of the 
Globe; extermination guaranteed from Chemists, 
Boots’ anches, Stores, or fe Makers: Towarths, 
473 Crookesmoor, Sheffield ins 1,6, 2, 6,4 6, post free. 





SHETLAND Hand Knit Jumpe 





, Ladies, in large variety of shades an 
( ao s Jumpe Ger Pull vers ¢ 
Also Scarves, Shawls Ur Ci 
Shetland Tweeds and ling 

Miss U. A Vor 


HOLIDAY RESORTS 








eg roe AND OF WALES.—Superb scenery, 

Majestic Snowdon and peaks, passes, lakes 
valleys, Historic Castles. Gi is Sea Coasts Bath- 
ing, Boating, Yachting. River and Sea Fishing. Country 
and Seaside Golf 29 Resorts. Some Gay, Some Peaceful 
Ample choice for all Tastes, Des ribed in Picture 
hese (free) and Bi ~wklet of 100 views (Lid. postage) 

1m NORTH WALES { SITE D Moa Ts, Dept. 20, Bangor 
Che up Fares and Express Trains by L.M.S 

















HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 














HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 





Sis H SPA WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 

BATHS HOTEL. 175 rooms all with ho & ¢. water, 
Suites, 24 new rooms with radiators. A.A., ROA, 
Illd. Guide from J. T. Cur Ley, Manager. 





By > oO ff Wie & So PF A - 
a brand new hotel in a 300 year old country house, 


Perfect cuisine, delightful grounds, sun lounge with 
Vita-glass windows. Send for the NORBURY Hows: 
HOTEL book or call for lunch and see the place yourslf, 
*Phone : Droitwich 173. 





oe INBURGH.—THE ALISON HOTEL.—Melville 
4Crescent. Tgms.: ““Melcrest,”’ Edinburgh. Tel. 207,501, 


ARKS' SPUR, High Salvington, Worthing. Quict, 

4 homely guest-house on Downs, overlooking Wor- 

thing. Extensive views. —MIss HaLg, Tel.: Swandean 112, 
A 


I LANDUDNO.—ST. GEORGE'S HOTEL, Pro 

4 nade. Fully Licensed. Orchestra. H. & ( 
water in bedrooms. Excellent cuisine. Garage for 60 
cars. Moderate tariff. Tel. : 6257. 


\ ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S.— Gt. Britain’s Great 

1 Hydro. For Health, Rest or Pleasure. 270 bed- 
rooms, grounds 10 acres. Inclusive terms from 13s. per 
day. Illus, Prospectus free. Two Resident Physicians. 





pia YOURSELVES in’ English Country, 


Ask for wees List (3d. post free) of 180 INNS and 
HOTELS managed by the 

PECPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCTATION, 

LTD. 


P.R.H. A., Lrp., St. GEORGE'S Hovse, 193 REGENT 
STREET, W. 1. 





YURREY, TRUST INNS for excellent country 
, quarters, situated in the loveliest parts of Surrey 
Apply for List *'S.,’’ stating requirements, to “ SURREY 
TRUST,’ 53 High Street, Guildford, England. 





W IERE to stay in London.—THE LODGE, 1, St. 
Georg res Square, S.W. 1. Room and Breaktast, 
ds. a night or 30s. weekly (one night only 9s. 6d). With 
dinner 6s, 6d. <2 guineas weekly, 








RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS 





Tat TRAVEL used to send 






WAN IGER 
he 7 


to reader of hotels—or 

privat hotel wn / ri and Ireland 
from THE SPECTATOR’s Recommended List. In order to 
give wider publi x, the following | 
ar ubscribed to ( 1 of this 
pare ‘re and u hi ) pr il 7 atronize 
them Pers ! is always | 
welcomed io the 


AMBLESIDE (Rydal GLEN ROTHAY 
BANGOR (N. Wales).—CASTLE, 
BATH.GRAND PUMP ROOM 
BELFAST.--GRANI) CENTRAI 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BOURNEMOUTH.— BOURNEMOUTH = DRO, 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanuks).—HAVEI 

BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATE R ra SPA. 
BRIGHTON.—BLENHEIM. 

—ROYAL CRESCENT 
BRIGHTON (Rottingde: TE DOR CLOSE, 
BRODRICK (Arran) pot GLAS HOTEI 
BUTTERMERE.— VICTORIA GOLF HOTEL, 
CAMBRIDGE.—UNIVERSITY ARMs. 
CANTERBURY.—COUNTY, 

CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales).—BRYN-TY KC iL. 
CASTLEROCK (Co, Londonderry ).--GOLF. 
CHRISTCHURCH. —KING'S ARMs. 
COLWYN BAY.—PWYLLYCHROCHAN., 
CONISTON LAKE.—WATERHEAD 
CRAWFORD (Lanark).—CRAWFORD. 
CRIEFF (Perths).—STRATHEARN HYDRO. 


E WORCESTERSHIRE 


EASTBOURNE.—CAVENI UATE 


| FALMOU TH (¢ “Aa ‘all 


“PISHGUARD "BAY. 


GOODWICK (Pem.). 
‘Ss x ig’ y ).—FOX & PELICAN, 


| HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 
| KENMORE (Perths).—-TAYMOUTH C — 
KINLOCH-RANNOCH(Pertlis). 
& 4 (Mont gome ryshire * 


LE AMINGTON SPA. AL KE RTOS TLOUSE, 


LLANBERIS ara n)—ROY AL 


GEORGE'S HOTEL, 
LOCH AWE (Sra hire) 





IRAY 
MALVERN. VOL i Y Mis. 
MANCHE STER. — BOW DON HYDRO, 
BY’s 





I 
M ORETONHAMPST EAD. 
NAIRN (Nairnshire). 








OBAN.—GREAT WESTERN, 
~—STATION HOTEL. 

PAR (Cornwall).—ST, AUSTELL BAY. 
PERTH.—STATION gr 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOL PALACE. 
PORTREE (Isle of Skye).—ROYAL. 
PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M.).—PERWICK BAY. 
REDHILL AND REIGATE.—FONTHILL. 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—BAY. 
ROWARDENNAN (Loch Lomond).— 

ROWARDENNAN, 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 
ST. IVES (Cornwall).--TREGENNA CASTLE, 
ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—ADELPHI. 





ST. MAWES (Cornuwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 
SELBY (Yorks).—LONDESBOROUGH ARMs. 
N. 


SEVENOAKS.—-ROYAL CROW 

SHREWSBURY (nr.).—H AWKSTONEPK., Weston, 
SID\IOUTH.—BELMONT. 

SKYE (Scotland)—FLODIGARRY. 
SOUTHPORT.—PRINCE OF WALES. 
SOUTHWOLD (Suffolk).—GRAND. 

STA THPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire).—BEN WYVIS., 
STROUD (nr.) Rodborough Common.—BEAR INN, 


TAMWORTH (Staffs,).—CASTLE, 
TEIGNMOUTH (nr. Bishopsteignton).—HUNTLY, 
TINTERN.—BEAUFORT ARMS HOTEL. 
TORQUAY.—HOW DEY COURT PRIVATE. 


—PALACE. 
—ROSETOR. 
—ROSLIN HALL. 
WARWICK.—LORD LEYCESTER. 














LLANDUDNO. 
CRAIGSIDE =. 


Self-contained He oliday Resort 
To suit all ages. 
PLeasaNnt COMPANY. COMFORT. 

IVrite: Resident Manager 






OVERSTRAN NEAR CROMER 


SUN, SANDS, GOLF, 


4 Lena were ts “re 





It’s ‘Ouicl ker by "Rail, 




















USTS FREE 
Phone Moyhoir 0924567 


EATON LTD., 


OND STREET, W.E. 





WALLAC 
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